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POETRY. birth, and that her manners were formed in a 
a oe shepherd’s hut, and among shepherdesses on 
~The Graves of a Household. the hill. But one week passed in the halls of 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 

They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee— 
Their graves are severed far and wide, 

By mount, and stream, and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
ver each fair sleeping brow; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now? 


One midst the forest of the West, 
bya dark stream 1s laid— 

The ludian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade, 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one— 
He lies where pearls lie deep— 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his lone bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines are dress’d 
Above the noble*slamn; 

Hle wrapped his colors round his breast, 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 


And one—o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves by soft winds fann’d; 

She faded ’midst Malian flowers, 
The last of that bright band. 


And parted thus they rest, who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around the parent knee! 


They that with smiles wr the hall, 
And cheer’d with song the hearth— 
Alas! for love, if shou wert all, 
And nought beyond, Oh earth! 


pent 


TALES. 
From Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 


THE LILY OF LIDDESDALE. 

The country all round rang with the beauty 
if Amy Gordon; and although it was not known 
sho first bestowed upon her the appellation, 
yet she now bore no other than the Lily of Lid. 
ieslale. She was the only child of a shepherd, 
ind herself ashepherdess. Never had she been 
wtof the valley in which she was born; but 
my had come trom the neighbouring districts 
jwtto look upon her as she rested with her 
tock on the hill-side, as she issued smiling from 
ier father’s door, or sat in her serener loveli- 
ns inthe kirk on Sabbath-day. Sometimes 
there are living beings in nature as beautiful as 
jromance; reality surpasses imagination; and 
resee breathing, brightening, and moving be- 
ime our eyes, sights dearer to our hearts than 
uy we ever beheld in the land of sleep. 

twas thus that all felt who looked on the 
Lily of Liddesdale. She had grown up under 
ie dews, and breath, and light of heaven, 
mong the solitaty hills; and, now that she had 
“ained to perfect womanhood, nature rejoic- 
“inthe beauty that gladdened the stillness of 
‘ese undisturbed glens. Why should this one 
men have been created lovelier than all 
‘ers’ In what did her surpassing loveliness 
‘unsist? None could tell; for had the most 
higinative poet described this maiden, some- 
“ing that floated around her, an air of felt but 
‘Nspeakable grace and lustre, would have been 
‘‘uling in his picture. Her face was pale, yet 
‘nged with such a faint and leaf-like crimson, 
“at though she well deserved the name of the 
'y yet was she at times also like unto the 
‘se. When asleep, or in silent thought, she 
‘slike the fairest of all the lilied brood; but 
"ten gliding along the braes, or singing her 
“ngs by the river side, she might well remind 
ne of that other brighter and more dazzling 
“Wer. Amy Gorden knew that she was beau- 
‘ul, She knew it fiom the eyes that in delight 
"et hers, from the tones of so many gentle 
‘tees, from words of affection from the old, 
nd love from the young, from the sudden smile 
“at met her when, in the morning, she tied up 
‘the litle mirror her long raven hair, and from 
*e face and figure that looked up to her when 

stooped to dip her pitcher in the clear 
“ountain-well, ‘True, that she was of lowly 


the highly born would have sufficed to hide the 
little graceful symptoms of her humble lineage, 
and to equal her in elegance with those whom 
in beauty she had far excelled. ‘The sun and 
the rain had indeed touched her hands, but na- 
ture had shaped them delicate and small. Ligut 
were here footsteps upon the verdant turf, and 
through the birch-wood glades and down the 
rocky dells she glided or bounded along with 
a beauty tit seemed at once native and alien 
there, like some creature of another clime that 
still had kindled with this, an Oriental antelope 
among the roes of a Scottish forest. 

Amy Gordon had reached her nineteenth 
summer—and as yet she knew of love only as she 
had read of it in old Border songs and ballads. 
These ancient ditties were her delight—and her 
silent soul was filled with wild and beautiful 
traditions. In them loved seemed, for the most 
part, something sad, and whether prosperous or 
unhappy, alike terminating in tears. In them 
the young maiden was spoken of as dying in her 
prime, of fever, consumption, or a pining heart; 
and her lover,a gallant warrior, or a peaceful 
shepherd, killed in battle, o: perished in some 
midnight storm. In them, too, were sometimes 
heard blessed voices whispering affection be- 
neath the green-wood tree, or among the shat- 
tered chffs overgrown with light-waving trees 
in some long, deep, solitary glen. To Amy 
Gordon, as she chanted to herself, in the bloom- 
ing or verdant desert, all these various tradi- 
tionary lays, love seemed a kind of beautiful 
superstition belonging to the memory of the 
dead. In such tales she felt a sad and pleasant 
sympathy; but it was as with something far re- 
mote—although at times the music of her own 
voice, as it gave an affecting expression to feel- 
ings embodied in such artless words, touched a 
a cord within her heart, that dim!y told her that 
heart might one day have iis ou. peculiar and | 
overwhelming love. 

The summer that was now shining had been 
calm and sunny beyond the memory of the olcd- 
est shepherd. Neverhad nature seemed so de- 
lightful to Amy’s eyes and to Amy’s heart; and 
never had she seemed so delightful to the eyes 
and the’hearts of all who behetd her with her 
flock. Often would she wreathe the sprigs of 
heather round her raven ringlets, till her dark 
hair was brightened with a galaxy of richest 
blossoms. Or dishevelling her tresses, and let- 
ting fall from them that shower of glowing and 
balmy pearls, she would bind them up again in 
simpler braiding, and fix on the silken foids two 


than the snow. Necklaces did she wearin her 
playful glee, of the purple fruit that feed the 


small birds in the moors, and beautiful was the | fessed, that hitherto she had looked upon him 


gentle stain then visible over the blue veins of 
her milk-white breast. So were floating by the 
days ot her nineteenth summer among the hills, 
The evenings she spent by the side of her gray- 
headed father—and the old man was blest. Her 
nights passed in a world of gentle dreams. 

But though Amy Gordon knew not yet what 
it was to love, she was herself the object of as 
deep, true, tender and passionate love, as ever 
swelled and kindled within a human breast. 
Her own cousin, Walter Harden, now lived and 
would have died for her; but had not hitherto 
ventured to tell his passion. He was a few 
years older than she, and had long loved her 
with the gentle purity of a brother’s affection. 
Amy had no brother of her own, and always 
called Walter Harden by that endearing name. 
That very name of brother had probably so fa- 
miliarized her heart towards him, that never 
had she thought of him, even for a single mo- 
ment, in any other light. But although he too 
called Amy sister, his heart burned with other 
feelings, and he must win her to be his bride, 
and possess her as his wife, or die. When she 
was a mere child he had led her by the hand— 
when a fair girl he had in his arms lifted her 
across the swollen burns, and over the snow 
drifts—now that she was a woman, he had 


looked on her in silence, but with a soul over- 


ot three water-lilies, large, massy, and whiter | 


charged with a thousand thoughts, hopes, and 
desires, which he feared to speak of to her ear, 
for he knew, and saw, and felt, in sorrow, that 
she loved him but as a brother. He knew, how- 
ever, that she loved none else; and in that, and 
that alone, was his hope—so he at last deter- 
mined to woo the Lily of Liddesdale, and win 
her, in her beauty and fragrance, to bloom with- 
in his house, 

The Lily was sitting alone in a deep hollow 
among the hills, with her sheep and lambs pas- 
turing or playing around her, while over that 
little secluded circle a single hawk was hanging 
far up in the sky. She was glad, but not sur- 
prised, to see her brother standing beside her; 
and when he sat down by her side, and took | 
her hand into his, she looked upon him with a 
gentle smile, and asked if he was going upon 
business farther on among the hills. Walter 
Harden instantly poured forth, in a torrent, the 
passion of his soul, beseeched her not to shut up 
her sweet bosom against him, but to promise to 
become, before summer was over, his wedded 
wife. He spoke with fervour but trepidation, 
kissed her cheek, and then awaited, with a fast 
throbbing heart, his Amy’s reply. 

There was no guile, no art, no hypocrisy, in 
the pure and happy heart of the Lily of Liddes- 
dai. She took not away her hand from that of 
hi sho pressed it—she arose not up from the 
tur’, although her gentle side just touched his 
heart—she turned not away her face so beauti- 
ful—nor changed the silvery sweetness of her 
speech. Walter Harden was such a man, as in 
awar of freedom defending their mountains 
against a tyrant, would have advanced his plume 
in every scene of danger, and have been chosen 
a leader among his pastoral compeers. Amy 
turned her large beaming hazel eyes upon his 
face, and saw that it was overshadowed.—There 
was something in its expression too sad and 
solemn, mingling with the flush of hope and 
passion, J suffer her, with playful or careless 
wr ds, to vurn away from herself the meaning of 
what she had heard. Her lover saw in her kind, 
but unagitated silence, that to him she was but 
a sister; and rising to go, he said “ Blessed be 
thou all the days of thy life—farewell, my sweet 
Amy, farewell.” 

But they did not thus part. They walked 
together, on the lonely hill-side—down the banks 
of the little wimpling burn—and then out of one 
small glen into another, and their talk was af- 
fectionate and kind. Amy heard him speak of 
feelings to her unknown, and almost wondered 
that she could be so dear to him, so necessary 
to his life, as he passionately vowed. Nor could | 
such vows be unpleasant to her ear, uttered by 
that manly voice, and enforced by the silent 
speech of those bold but gentle eves. She 
‘concealed nothing from him, but frankly con- 


even as her own father’s son. © Let us be hap- 
py, Walter, as we have been so long, cannot 
marry you—oh no—no—but since you say it 
would kill you if I married another,then | swear 
to you by all thatis sacred—yes, by the bible 
on which we have often read together, and by 
yonder sun setting over the Windhead, that you 
never will see thatday.”” Walter Harden was 
satisfied; he spoke of love and marriage no 
more; and on the sweet, fresh, airless and dewy 
quiet of the evening, they walked together 
down into the inhabited vale, and parted almost 
like brother and sister, as they had been used 
to do for so many happy years. 

Soon after this, Amy was sent by her father 
to the Priory, the ancient seat of the Elliots, 
with some wicker baskets, which they had made 
for the young ladies there. A small plantation 
of willows wasin the corner of the meadow in 
which their cottage stood, and from them the 
old shepherd and his daughter formed many 
little articles of such elegance and ingenuity, 
that they did not seem out of place even in the 
splendid rooms of the Priory. Amy lad slung 
some of these pieces of rural workmanship 
round her waist, while some were hanging on 
her arms, and thus she was gliding along a foot- 
path through the old elm-woods that shelter 


the Priory, whenshe met young George Elliot, 
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the heir of that ancient family, going out with 
his angle to the river side. The youth, who 
had but a short time before returned from En- 
gland, where he had been for several years, 
knew at the first glance that the fair creature be- 
fore him could be no other than the Lily of 
Liddesdale. With the utmost gentleness and 
benignity he called er by that name, and after 
afew words of courtesy, he smilingly asked her 
for one small flower basket to keep for her 
sake. He unloosened one from her graceful 
waist, and with that liberty which superior 
rank justified, but at the same time, with that 
tenderness which an amiable mind prompted’ 
he kissed her fair forehead and they parted— 
she tothe Priory, and he down to the Linn at 
the Cushat-wood. 

Never had the boy beheld a creature so per- 
fectly beautiful. ‘The silence and the songs of 
morning were upon the dewy woods, when that 
vision rose before him—his soul was full of the 
joy of youth—and when Amy disappeared, he 
wondered how he could have parted so soon— 
ina few moments—from that bright and beam- 
ing Drvad. Smiles had been in her eyes and 
round her pearly teeth while they spoke togeth- 
er, and he remembered the soft and fragrant 
lock of hair that touched his lipsas he gently 
kissed her forehead. The beauty of that living 
creature sank into his soul along with all the 
sweet influences of nature now rejoicing in the 
full, ripe, rich spirit of summer, andin fancy 
he saw that Lily springing up in every glade 
through which he was now roaming, and when 
he had reached the Linn, on the bank too of 
every romantic nook and bay where the clear 
waters eddied or slept. “She must recross the 
bridge on her way home,” said the enamoured 
boy to himself, and fearing that Amy Gordon 
might already be returning from the Priory, he 
clambered up the face of the shrubby precipice; 
and, bounding over the large green mossy stones, 
and through the entangling briers and brush 
wood, he soon was at the bridge, and sat down 
on ahigh bank, undera cliff, commanding a 
view of the path by which the fair maiden must 
approach on her homeward journey. 

The heart of the .nno’nt Amy had futter- 
ed, too, as the tall, slim, graceful stripling had 
kissed her brow. No radeness—no insult—no 
pride—no haughty freedom had been in his de- 
meanor towards her; but she felt gladly con- 
scious in her mind, that he had been delghted 
with her looks, and would, perhaps, think now 
and then afterwards, as he walked through the 
woods, of the shep!erd’s daughter, with whom 
he had not disdained to speak. Amy thought, 
while she half looked back us he disappeared 
among the trees, that he was just such a youth 
asthe minstrels sang of in their war or love 
ballads,—and that he was well worthy some 
rich and noble bride, whom he might bring to 
his Hall on a snow-white palfrey with silken 
reins, and silver bells on its mane And she 
began to recite to herself, as she walked along, 
one of those old Border tales. 

Amy left her baskets at the Priory, and was 
near the bridge on her return, when she beheld 
the young heir spring down fr..m the bank before 
her, and come forward with a sparkling coun- 
tenance. “I must have that sweet tress that 
hangs over thy sweeter forehead,” said he, with 
a low and eager voice, “and will keep it for the 
sake of the fairest flower that ever bloomed in 
my father’s woods—even the Lily of Liddes- 
dale.” The lock was given—for how could it 
be refused’ And the shepherdess saw the young 
and high-born heir of the Priory put it into 
his breast. She proceeded across the hill— 
down the long Falcon Glen—and through the 
Witch-wood—and still he was by her side.— 
There was a charm in his speech—and in every 
word he said—and in his gentle demeanor— 
that touched poor Amy’s very heart; and, as he 
gave her assistance, although all unneeded, 
over the uneven hollows, and the springs and 
marshes, she had neither the courage, nor the 
wish, nor the power, to request him to turn 
back to the Priory. They entered a small quiet 
green circlet, bare of trees, in the bosom of a 
coppice-wood; and the youth, taking her hand, 
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made her sit down on the mossy trunk of a fallen 
yew, and said, “ Amy—my fair Amy—before 
we part—will you sing me one of your old Bor- 
der songs? and let it be one of love. Did not 
the sons of nobles, long ago, often love’ the 
daughters of them that dwelt in huts?” 

Amy Gordon sat there an hour with the lov. 
ing, but honorable boy, and sang many a plain. 
tive tune, and many a romantic story. She be- 
lieved every word she uttered, whether of hu- 
man lovers, or of affection of fairies, the silent 
creatures of the woods and knowes, towards our 
race. For herself, she felt a constant wild de- 
light in fictions, which to her were all as truths; | 
and she was glad and proud to see how they 
held, in silent attention, him at whose request 
she recited or sang.—ut now she sprang to 
her feet, and beseeching him to forgive her the 
freedom she had used in thus venturing to 
speak so long in such a presence, but, at the 
same time, remembering that a lock of her hair 
was near his heart, and perceiving the little | 
basket she had let him take was near half filled 
with wild flowers, the Lily Liddesdale made 
a graceful obcisance, and disappeared.—Nor | 
did the youth follow her—they had sat together | 
for one delightful hour—and he returned by | 
himself to the Priory. 

From this day the trouble of a new delight 
was in the heart of young Elliot. The spirit of 
innocence was blended with that of beauty all 
over Amy, the shepherdess; and it was their 
perfect union that the noble boy so dearly loved. 
Yet what could she be to him more than a gleam 
of rainbow light—a phantom of the woods—an 
imagination that past away into the silence of 
the far-off green pastoral hills? She belonged 
almost to another worli/—another life. His 
dwelling, and that of his forefathers, was a 
princely hall. She, and ail her nameless line, 
were dwellers in turf-built huts. “In other 
times,” thought he, “1 might have transplanted 
that Lily into mine own garden; but these are 
foolish fancies! Am I in love with poor Amy 
Gordon, the daughter ofa shepherd?” As these 
thoughts were,passing through his mind, he was 
bounding along a ridge of hills, from which 
many a sweet vale was visible; and he formed a 
sudden determination to visit the cottage of 
Amy’s father, which he had seen some years 
ago pointed out when he was with a gay party 
of lords and ladies, on a visit to the ruins of 
Hermitage Castle. He botinded like a deer 
along; and ashe descended into a little vale, lo! 
on a green mound, the Lily of Liddesdale herd- 
ng her sheep! 
hy, Amy was half terrified to see him standing 
in his graceful beautyvefore her in that solitary 
place. In a moment her soul was disquieted 
within her, and she felt that it indeed was love. 
She wished that she might sink into that verdant 
mound, from which she vainly strove to rise, as 
the impassioned youth lay down on the turf at 
her side, and telling her to fear nothing, called 
her by a thousand tender and endearing names. 
Never till he had seen Amy, had he felt one tre- 
mor of love; but now his heart was kindled, and 
in that utter solitude, where all was so quiet and 
so peaceful, there seemed to him a preternatu- 
ral charm over all her character. He burst out 
into passionate vows and prayers, and called 
God to witness, that if she would love him, he 
would forget all distinction of rank; and marry 
his beautiful Amy, and she should live yet in 
his own hall. The words were uttered, and 
there was silence. Their echo sounded for a 
moment strange to his own ears; but he fixed 
his soal upon her countenance, and repeated 
them over and over again with wilder emphasis, 
and more impassioned utterance. Amy was 
confounded with fear and perplexity; but when 
she saw him kneeling before her, the meek, in- 
nocent, humble girl, could not endure the sight, 
and said, ‘Sir, behold in me one willing to be 
your servant. Yes, willing is poor Amy Gor- 
don to kiss your feet, 1 ama poor man’s daugh- 
ter.--Ob! Sir, you surely came not hither for evil? 
No—no—evil dwells not in such ashape. Away 
then—away then my noble master—for if Wal- 
ter Harden were to see you!—if my old father, 
knew this, his heart would break!” 

Once more they parted. Amy returned home 
in the evening at the usual hour; but there was 
no pe.ce now for her soul. Such intense and 
passionate love had been vowed to her—Such 
winning and delightful expressions whispered 
into her heart by one so far above her in all 
things, but who felt no degradation in equalling 
her to him in the warmth and depth of his affec 
tion, that she sometimes strove to think it all 
but one cf her wild dreams awak«ned | y some 


verse or incident n some old ballad. But she 


had felt his kisses on her cheek—his thrilling 
voice was in her soul—and she was oppressed 
with a passion, pure, it is true, and most inno- 
cently humble, but a passion that seemed to be 
like itself, never to be overcome, and that could 
cease only when the heart he had deluded—for 
what else than delusion could it be—ceased to 
beat. Thus agitated, she had directed her way 
homewards with hurried and heedless steps.— 


She minded not the miry pits—the quivering | 


marshes—and the wetrushy moors, Instead of 
crossing the little sinuous moor-land streams at 
their narrow places, where her light feet used 
to bound across them, she waded through them, 
in her feverish anxiety, and sometimes, after hur- 
rying along the braes, she sat suddenly down, 
breathless, weak, and exhausted, and retraced 
in weeping-bewilderment all the scene of fear, 
joy, endearments, caresses, and wild persua- 

ions, from which she had torn herself away, and 
escaped. On reaching home, she went to her 
bed trembling and shivering, and drowned in 
tears—and could scarcely dare, much as she 
needed comfort, even to say her paayers —Amy 
was in a high fever—during the night she be- 
came delirious—and her old father sat by her 
beside till morning, fearing that he was going to 
lose his child. 

There was grief over the great Strath and all 
its glens, when the rumor spread over them 
that Amy Gordon was dying. Her wonderful 
beauty had but given a tenderer and brighter 
character to love which her unsullied innocence 
and simple goodness had universally inspired; 
and it was felt, even among the sobbings of a 
natural affecticn, that if the Lily of Liddesdale 
should die, something would be taken away of 
which they all’ were proud, and from whose 
lustre there was a diffusion over their own lives. 
Many a gentle hand touched the closed door of 
her cottage, and many a low voice inquired how 
God was dealing with her—but where now was 
Walter Harden when his Lily was like to fade? 
He was at her bed’s foot, as her father was at 
its head. Was she not his sister, although she 
would not be his bride? And when he beheld 
her glazed eyes wandering unconsciously in 
delirium, and felt her blood throbbing so rapidly 
in her beautiful transparent veins, he prayed to 
God that Amy might recover, even although 
her heart never was to be his, even although it 
were to fly to the bosom of him whose name 
she constantly kept repeating in her wandering 
phantasies. For Amy, although she sometimes 
kindly whispered the name of Walter Harden, 
and asked why her brother came not to see her 
on her death bed, yet far oftener spoke be- 
seechingly and passionately as if to that other 
youth, and implored him to break not the heart 
ofa poor simple shepherdess who was willing 
to kiss his feet. 

Neither the father of poor Amy nor Walter 
Harden had known before that she had ever 
seen young George Elliot—but they soon un- 
derstood, from the innocent distraction of her 
speech, that the noble boy had left pure the 
Lily he loved, and Walter said, that it belonged 
not to that line ever to injure the helpless.— 
Many apang it gave him, no doubt, to think 
that his Amy’s heart, which all his lifelong ten- 
derness could not win, had yielded itself up in 
tumultuous joy to one—two—three meetings of 
an hour, or perhaps only a few minutes, with 
one removed so high and so far from her hum- 
ble life and all its concerns. These were cold 
sickening pangs of humiliation and jealousy, 
that might ina less generous nature, have crush- 
ed all love. But it was not so with him; and 
cheerfully would Walter Harden have taken 
that burning fever into his own veins, so that it 
could have been removed from hers—cheerfully 
would he have laid down his own manly head 
on that pillow, so that Amy could have lifted up 
her long raven tresses, now often miserably 
dishevelied in her ravings, and braiding them 
once more, walk out well and happy into the 
sunshine of the beautiful day, rendered more 
beautiful still by her presence. Hard would it 
have been to have resigned her bosom to any 
human touch; but hideous seemed it beyond all 
thought to resign it to the touch of death. Let 
heaven but avert that doom, and his affection- 
ate soul felt that it could be satisfied. 

Out cf a long deep trance-like sleep Amy at 
last awoke, and her eyes fell upon the face of 
Walter Harden. She regarded long and earn- 
estly its pitying and solemn expression, then 
pressed her hand to her forehead and wept.— 
“is my father dead and buried—and did he die 
of grief and shame for his Amy? Oh! that need- 
ed not have been, for Lam innocent. Neither, 
Walter, have broken, mor will ever break, 
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my promise unto thee. 1 remember it weli— 
by the Bible—and yun setting sun. But, Iam 
weak and faint—Oh! tell me, Walter! all that 
has happened! Have I been ill—for hours—or 
for days—or weeks—or months? For that I 
know not,—so wild and so strange, so sad and 
so sorrowful, so miserable and so wretched, 
have been my many thousand dreams!” 

There was no concealment and no disguise, 
Amy was kindly and tenderly told by her father 
and her brother all that she had uttered, as far 
as they understood it, during her illness. Nor 
had the innocent creature any thing more to 
tell. Her soul was, after the fever, calm, quiet, 
The form, voice, and shape of that 
beautiful youth were to her little more now than 
the words and the sights ofadream. Sickness 
and decay had brought her spirits back to all the 
humble and tranquil thoughts and feelings of 
her lowly life. In the woods, and among the 
hills, that bright and noble being had for a time 
touched her senses, her heart, her soul, and her 
imagination, All was new, strange, stirring, 
overwhelming, irresistible, and paradise to her 
spirit. But it was gone—and might it stay away 
for ever, so she prayed, as her kind brother lift- 
ed up her head with his gentle hand, and lay it 
down as gently on the pillow he had smoothed, 
‘Walter! I will be your wife! for thee my af- 
fection is calm and deep,—but that other—Oh! 
that was only a passing dream!” Walter leaned 
over her and kissed her pale lips. “ Yes, Wal- 
ter,” she continued, “I once promised to mar- 
ry none other—but now I promise to marry thee 
—if indeed God will forgive me for such words, 
lying as Lam perhaps on my death bed. Lutter 
them to make you happy. If I live, life will be 
dearer to me only for thy sake—if I die, walk 
thou along with my father at the coffin’s head, 
and lay thine Amy inthe mound. I am the Lily 
of Liddesdale—you know that was once the 
vain creature’s name!—and white, pale, and 
withered enough indeed is, | trow, the poor Lily 
now!” 

Walter Harden heard her affectionate words 
with a deep delight, but he determined in his 
soul not to bind Amy down to these promises, 
sacred and fervent as they were, if, on her com- 
plete recovery, he discovered that they origi- 
nated in gratitude, and not inlove. From pure 
and disinterested devotion of spirit did he watch 
the progress of her recovery, nor did he ever 
allude to young Elliot but in terms of respect 
and admirationg Amy had expressed her sur- 
prise that he had never come to inquire how 
she was during her illness, and added, with a 
sigh, ** Love at first sight cannot be thought to 
last long. Yet surely he would have wept to 
learn that I was dead.”’ Walter then told her 
that he had been hurried away to France, the 
very day after she had seem him, to attend the 
death-bed of his father, and had not yet return- 
ed to Scotland—but that the ladies of the Prio- 
ry had sent a messenger to know how she was 
every day, and that to their kindness was owing 
many of the conveniences she had enjoyed. 
Poor Amy was glad to hear that she had no 
reason to think the noble boy would have ne- 
glected her in her illness; and she could not but 
look with pride upon her lover, who was not 
afraid to vindicate the character of one who she 
had confessed had been but too dear only a few 
weeks ago. This generosity and manly confis 
dence on the part of her cousin, quite won and 
subdued her heart, and Walter Harden never 
approached her now without awakening in her 
bosom something of that delightful agitation and 
troubled joy which her simple heart had first 
suffered in the presence of her young noble 
lover. Amy was in love with Walter almost as 
much as he was with her, and the names of bro- 
ther and sister, pleasant as they had ever been, 
were now laid aside. 

Amy Gordon rose from her sick bed, and even 
as the flower whose name she bore, did she 
again lift up her drooping head beneath the 
dews and the sunshine. Again did she go to 
the hill-side, and sit and sing beside her Hock. 
But Walter Harden was oftener with her than 
before, and ere the harvest moon should hang 
her mild, clear, unhaloed orb over the late reap- 
ers on the upland grain fields, had Amy promised 
that she would become his wife. She saw him 
now in his own natural light—the best, the most 
intelligent, the most industrious, and the hand- 
somest shepherd over all the hills; and when it 
was known that there was to be a marriage be- 
tween Walter Harden and Amy Gordon, none 


felt surprised, although some, sighing, said it 


was seldom, indeed, that fortune so *allowed 
those to wed whom nature had united, 
The Lily of Liddesdale was now bright and 


beautiful as ever; and was ESAs 
by herself from the far off hill during one 
golden sunset, when, in a dark hollow. _ 
heard the sound of horses’ feet, and in ar she 
stant, young George Elliot was at wee 
Amy’s dream was over—and she looked wide. 
beautiful youth with an unquaking he ae 
have been far away—Amy—across — “t 
My father—you may have heard of it, was y" 
and I attended his bed. 1 loved him, Am »- 
loved my father—but he is dead,” and he ee 
noble youth’s tears fell fast—“«N othing re 
the world’s laugh, prevents me from Ae 
you my wife—yes—my wife—sweetest Lik’ 
and what care I for the world? for thou art on 
earth and heaven to me.” both 

The impetuous, ardent, and impassi 
scarcely looked in Amy’s face; 
her confusion, her fear, her sighs, her te he 
half-permitted kisses, his faintly repelled 
braces, andall his suffered endearments of b 
lip, and cheek,, in that solitary dell; so win” 

owerful arm he lifted her upon another steed 
which, till now, she had scarcely observed 
other horsemen seemed to the frightened, and 
speechless, and motionless maiden to be near 
and away they went over the smooth turf like 
the wind, till her eyes were blind with the rm id 
flight, and her head dizzy. She heard kind 
words whispering in her ears; but Amy, since 
that fever, had never been so strong as betore 
and her high-blooded palfrey was now Carvin 
her fleetly away over hill and hollow in aspen 

At last she seemed to be falling down from, 
height, but softly, as if borne on the Wings of 
the air; and as her feet touched the ground, she 
knew that young Elliot had taken her from tha 
fleet courser, and looking up, she saw that she 
was ina wood of old shadowy trees of Sigan- 
tic size, perfectly still, and far away from all 
known dwellings both on hill and plain, But, 
cottage was before her, and she and young Elji. 
ot were on the green in its front. It was thick. 
ly covered with honey-suckles and moss roses 
that hung their beautiful full-blown shining 
lamps high as the thatched roof—and Amy's 
soul sickened at the still, secluded, lovely. and 
lonely sight. “This shall be our bridal abdde,” 
whispered her lover into her ear with a panting 
breath. “Fear me not—distrust me not—t am 
not base—but my love to thee is tender and 
true. Soon shall we be married—aye—this 
very evening must thou be mine—and may the 
hand that now clasps thy sweet waist wither, 
and the tongue that woos thee be palsied, if 
ever I cease to love thee as my Amy—my Lily 
—my wedded wife!” 

The wearied and half-fainting maiden could 
as yet make no reply. The dream that she 
had believed was gone for ever now brightened 
upon her in the intense light of reality, and it 
was in her power to become the wife of him for 
whom she had, in the innocence and simplicity 
of her nature, once felt a consuming passion 
that had brouglit her to the brink of the grave. 
His warm breath was on her bosom—words 
charged with bewitching persuasion went thnil- 
ing through her heart-strings—and if she had 
any pride (and what human heart has it not,) i 
might well mingle now with love, and impel ber 
into the embrace that was now open to clasp 
her close to a burning heart. 

A stately and beautiful lady came smiling 
from the cottage door, and Amy knew that 
was the sister of Elliot, and kneeled down before 
her. Last time the shepherdess had seen tt 
lady it was when, with a fearful step, she too 
her baskets into the hall, and blushing scarce.) 
lifted up her eyes, when she and her high-bor 
sisters deigned to commend her workmans)p, 
and whisper unto each other that the Lily 0 
Liddesdale deserved her rame. “ Amy,” 5° 
she, with a gentle voice, as she took her hand, 
** Amy Gordon!—my brother loves you—* 
has won me to acknowledge you as my sist? 
I can deny my brother nothing—and his gre 
has brought low the pride—perhaps the fool's 
pride, of my heart.—-Will you marry ae, 
Amy? Will you, the daughter of a poor si¢/- 
herd, marry the young heir of the Priory, and 
the descendant, Amy, of anoble race’? Am)~ 
I see that thou art beautiful—1 know that thee 
art good—may God and my mother forgive * 
this, but my sister must thou be—behold =) 
brother is at his shepherdess’s feet” 

Amy Gordon had now nothing to fear. Rar 
sweet, young, pure noble lady was her inch 
—and she felt persuaded now that 1. Ce. 
truth young Elliot wished to make her his ee 
Might she indeed live the Lady of the ba 
be a sister to these beautiful creature spa- 
among those ancient woods—and all those 
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«lawns and richest gardens—and might she 
~ not in a dream, butin living reality, the wife, 
oft im on whos bosom her heart had died with 
- in that lonely dell, and love him and yield 
him her love even unto the very hour till she 

dead? Such changes of estate had been 
a and sung of in many,a ballad; end was 

to be the one maiden of millions, the one 
born in hundreds of years, to whom this blessed 

wasto befal? But these’ thoughts passed 
on and away like ae upon a stream; the 
coud, not a dark one, of reality returned over 
her. She thought of Walter Harden, and in an 
igstant ber soul was fixed; nor from that instant 
cid it be shaken by terror or by love, by the 
cuntenance of death, or the countenance, far 
nore powerful than of death, that of the youth 
pefore her, pale and Rushed alternately with the 
gyctuations of Many passions. : 

Amy felt in her soul the collected voice, as it 
yere, of many happy and bumble years among 
her hills, and that told her not to forsake her 
own natural life. The flower that lived happi- 
y and beautifully in its own secluded nook by 
the side of the lonely tarn, or torrent, might 
jose much both of its fragrance and its lustre, 
when transplanted into a richer soil and more 
dheltered bed. Could she forget forever her fa- 
ther’s ingle—the earthen floor—its simple fur- 
siture of day and night? Could she forget all 
thefamiliar places round about the hut where 
she was born? And if she left them all, and 
wis taken up even in the arms of love into ano- 
ther sphere of life, would not that be the same, 
or worse than to forget them, and would it not 
be sacrilege to the holiness of the many Sab- 
path nights on which had she sat at her widowed 
ather’s knees? Yet might such thoughts have 
been destroyed in her beating heart by the 
whispering music of young Elliot’s eloquent and 
impassioned voice. But Walter Harden, though 
ignorant of her present jeopardy, seemed to 
sand before her, and she remembered his face 
when he sat beside her dying bed, his prayers 
over her when he thought she slept, and their 
oaths of fidelity mutuatly sworn before the great 
God. 
“Will you, my noble and honoured master, 
suffer me, all unworthy as Lam to be yours, to 
leave your bosom? Sir, 1 am too miserable 
about you, to pretend to feel any offence, be- 
cause you will not let me go. Imight well be 
proud of your love, since, indeed, it happens so 
that you do love me; but let me kneel down at 
your beautiful sister’s feet, for to her I may be 
able to speak—to you I feel that it may not be, 
for, humble am I, although unfortunately I have 
found favor in your eyes.” 

The agitated youth released Amy from his 
amsand she flung herself down upon her knees 
before that lovely lady. 

“Lady! hear me speak—a simple uneducated 
girl of the hills, and tell me if you would wish 
tohear me break an oath sworn upon the Bible, 
ad soto lose my immortal soul? So have 1 
sworn to be the wife of Walter Harden—the 
vife of a poor shepherd; and, lady, may I be on 
the left hand of God at the grat judgment-day, 
‘lever be foresworn. 1 love Walter Harden. 
Doyou counsel me to break his kind faithful 
heart? O Sir, my noble young master, how 
dare a creature such as Ito speak so freely to 
jour beautiful sister? how dare 1 keep my eyes 
open when you are at yourservant’s feet? Oh! 
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another, and the seal of an oath set upon it, ne- 
ver to be broken, but by the hand of death. So 
he lifted her up in his arms, kissed her madly 
a hundred times, cheek, brow, neck and bosom, 
and then rushed into the woods, Amy followed 
him with her streaming eyes, and then turned 
again towards the beautiful lady, who was sob- 
ing audibly for her brother’s sake. 

“Oh! weep not, lady! that I, poor Amy Gor- 
don, have refused to become the wife of your 
noble brother. Thetime will come, and soon 
too, when he and you and your fair sisters and 
your stately mother, will all be thankful that I 
yielded not to entreaties that would then have 
brought disgrace upon your house? Never— 
never would your mother have forgiven you— 
and as for me, would not she have wished me 
dead and buried ratherthan the bride of her 
only and darling son? You know, that simple 
and innocent as I am, I now speak but the truth, 
and how, then, could your noble brother have 
continued to love me, who had brought dishon- 
our and disagreement, and distraction, among 
those who are now all sodearto one another? 
O yes—yes—he would soon have hated poor 
Amy Gordon, and without any blame, perhaps, 
broken my heart, or sent me away from the 
Priory back to my father’s hut. Blessed be 
God, that all this evil has not been wrought by 
me! all—all—all will soon be as before.” 

She to whom Amy thus fervently spoke felt 
that her words were not wholly without truth. 
Nor could she help admiring the noble, heroic, 
and virtuous conduct of this poor shepherdess, 
whom all this world’s temptations would have 
failed to lure from the right path. Before this 
meeting she had thought of Amy as far her in- 
ferior indeed, and it was long before her proper 
pride had yielded to the love of her brother 
whose passion she feared might otherwise have 
led to some horrible catastrophe. Now that he 
had fled fromthem in distraction, this terror, 
again possessed her,—and she whispered it to 
the pale trembling shepherdess. “Follow him— 
follow Lim—gentle lady, into the wood—lose 
not a moment—call upon him by name—and 
that sweet voice must bring him back. But fear 
not—he is too good to do evil—fear not—receive 
my blessing—and let me return to my father’s 
hut—it is buta few miles, and that distance is 
nothing to one who has lived all her life among 
the hills. My poor father will think I have 
died in some solitary place.” 

The lady wept to think that she, whom she 
had been willing to receive as a sister, should 
return all by herself so many miles at night to 
a lonely hut. But her soul was sick with fear 
for her brother—so she took from her shoul- 
ders a long rich Indian silk scarf of gorgeous 
colors, and throwing it over Amy’s figure, said, 
“Fair creature and good, keep this for my sake 
—and now farewell.” She gazed on the Lily 
for a moment, in delighted wonder at her grace- 
ful beauty, as she bent on one knee, enrobed in 
that unwonted garb, and then rising up, gather- 
ed the flowing drapery around her, and disap- 
peared. 

**God in his infinite mercy be praised,” cried 
Walter Harden, as he and the old man, who 
had been seeking Amy for hours all over the 
hill, saw the Lily gliding towards them up a 
little narrow dell, covered from head to foot 
with the splendid raiment that shone in a soft 
shower of moonlight. Joy and astonishment for 


Shad I been born a lady, I would have liv- la while held them speechless—but they soon 


ied for you—gone with you all over the 
Vorld—all over the sea, and all the islands of 
the sea. I would have sighed, wept, and pined 
‘way, till [had won your love—for your love 
Vould have been a blessed thing—that do I 
Vell know from the few moments you stooped 
let your heart beat against the bosom of a 
low-born shepherdess. Even now, dearly as I 
ve Walter Harden—fain would I lay me down 
ind die upon the daisied green, and be buried 
neath it, rather than that poor Amy Gordon 
thould afieet the soul of her young master thus; 
ot never saw I, and never can lagain see a 
Jouth so beautiful,so winning, so overwhelming 
‘amaiden’s heart, as he before whomI now 
implore permission to grovel inthe dust. Send 
me aWay—spurn me from you—let me crawl 
“*ay out of your presence—I can find my way 
k to my father’s house.” 

. might have been a trying thing to the 
Pride of this highminded and high-born youth, 
* Se refused in marriage by the daughter of 
ne of his poorest shepherds; so would it have 
— had he loved less; but all pride was ex- 
guished, and so seemed for ever the light of 
World’s happiness, To plead further he 
Wasin vain, Her soul had been given to 


knew all that had happened; and Walter Har- 
den lifted her up in his arms, and carried her 
home, exhausted now and faint with fatigue and 
trepidation, as if she were but a lamb rescued 
from a snow-wreath. 

Next moon was that which the reapers love 
—and before it had waned Amy slept in the bo- 
som of her husband, Walter Harden. Years past 
on—and other flowers besides the Lily of Liddes- 
dale, were blooming in his house. One summer 
evening, when the shepherd, his fair wife, and 
their children, were sitting together on the green 
before the door, enjoying probably the sight 
and the noise of the imps much more than the 
murmurs of the sylvan Liddel, which perhaps 
they did not hear, a gay cavalcade rode up to 
the cottage, and a nuble looking young man 
dismounting from his horse, and gently assisting 
a beautiful lady to do the same, walked up to 
her whom he had known only by a name now 
almost forgotten—and with a beaming smile, 
said “Fair Lily of Liddesdale—this is my wife, 
the Lady of the Priory—come—it is hard to say 
which of you should bear off the bell.” Amy 
rose from her seat with an air graceful as ever, 
but something more matronly than that of Elli. 
ot’s younger bride—and while these two fair 
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creatures beheld each other with mutual ad- 
miration, their husbands stood there’ equally 
happy and equally proud—George Elhot of 
Priory, and Walter Harden of the Glenfvot. 


From the United Service Journal. 
LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOKE. 


Myself, with Harvey and Jennings, had been 
removed from the frigate that captured us; my 
hat and shoes had been taken from me whilst I 
lay insensible on the deck; my jacket pleased 
one of the boys in the frigate, who gave me an 
old tattered one in exchange, and my whole 
wardrobe consisted of the few clotlies [had on 
me. 

The prisoners were closely confined down 
in the hold, which wasin a very foul state, and 
the want of airand proper food made quick 
work in thinning their numbers. The officers 
were not so extremely restricted; a certain 
number were permitted to be on deck at a 
time; their allowance, though poorer than 
what they had been accustomed to, was never- 
theless sufficient, and claret was far more abun- 
dant than water. My wound had been dressed 
by the French surgeon, and being free, I was 
enabled to afford many little indulgences to my 
preserver and friend, old Harvey, from my own 
allowance, The vetetran, however, bore his 
misfortunes with great patience, but was sadly 
puzzled with the ‘outlandish lingo,’ as he term- 
ed it, of our captors. 

La Corneille was a lovely ship, mounting 44 
guns, and havinga remarkably fine looking 
crew, originally consisting of 320 men, includ- 
ing officers, but many had fallen in the fight.— 
She sailed like a witch, going as fast under her 
two top sails and gib as the prizes did with eve- 
ry sail set that could draw. Yet with all her 
fine ship’s cormpany, it was two days before a 
jury mizzen mast was completely rigged—a 
work I have seen done in an English frigate in 
little more than as many hours. 


A few days after quitting Port Praya, a stran- 
ger hove in sight to windward, and the signal 
was made for La Corneille to go in chase. The 
frigate immediately braced sharp up and made 
sail, and we soon distinguished that the stran- 
ger was a British man of war brig of the first 
class running down towardsus. The French 
ships hoisted English colors, but the prizes, in- 
stead of showing the red ensign, displayed the 
flag of the East India Company; and,the brig, 
unaccustomed to see it flying at sea, became 
suspicious, took in her studding sails, hauled to 
the wind, and made the private signal, which of 
course the Frenchmen were unable to answer. 


The mortification of the Corneille’s captain 
was excessive, as he expected to decoy the 
brig down and make an easy capture; but now, 
the saucy little craft hugged the wind as she 
reconnoitred and danced over the waters at a 
rate which plainly showed she had long heels, 
and knew well how to use them. — Still the 
Corneille continued the chase, and the English 
officers and seamen who were prisoners on 
board of her, and were permitted to be on deck, 
soon discovered that the brig was trying her 
speed upon a bowline, which having accom- 
plished to his satisfaction, he hove in stays and 
went away on the opposite tack. The Corneille 
lost no time in getting about, but her yards 
were swung round heavily in her endeavours to 
imitate the English style: and the commander 
of the brig was speedily made sensible of the 
character of the squadron, and the nature of the 
ships under convoy. 

On seeing the brig tack, the French officers 
uttered many a “sacre” atthe cowardice of 
the English for running away; not taking into 
consideration the disparity in size and armament 
of the two vessels; but old Harvey, whose well 
practised eye watched every mancuvre, whis- 
pered that “she was only trying the frigate 
hank for hank, and small as she was, the cra- 
peaus would catch it yet.” 

For my pwn part, | could not conceive that 
such a diminutive craft, compared with the 
Corneille, would ever have the temerity ta ap- 
proach so formidable an antagonist; yet there 
was adegree of saucy daring about her as she 
rode gallantly overthe blue waters with her 
long, low, snake-like hull below, and her white 
sun-lit sails above, that gave hera very suspi- 
cious appearance, but presenting to the view 
of a seaman just the sort of beautiful creation 
that his fancy or his sight loves todwell upon. 

For some time the frigate andthe brig kept 


turning to windward, and it was evident, swift 


sailer as the former was, the iatter had the ad- 
vantage on a bowline, and there was no danger 
of her being captured. But the Corneille was 
getting away from her squadron and the prizes, 
and seeing the fruitlessness of further chase, the 
line of battle ship made her signal to join and 
take her station, , 

Up went the frigate’s helm, and up went the 
brig’s, as if both had been acted upon by the 
same tiller; and the prisoners could scarcely 
be restrained from expressing their admiration 
by a British cheer; but it was repressed, though 
the Frenchman, mortified at seeing the little 
vessel give chase in her turn, ordered all the 
English seamen below. The officers, however, 
were suffered to remain; and highly delighted 
was every heart when, in an instant, our pur- 
suer was covered with an immense cloud of can- 
vass, and he came tearing along like a race 
horse determined to win. 

The Corneille shortened sail and came to the 
wind again under her three topsails, but still 
the brig bore down till within range of shot, 
when up went her foresail, and bang went a 
four-and-twenty pounder from a-midships; the 
shot passed between the frigate’s masts without 
doing any mischief, and fella short distance to 
leeward. The smoke from the discharge part- 
ly concealed the brig from view, but on its 
clearing away she was discovered on the same 
tack with the frigate, all her studding sails down 
—even the booms rigged in. The Corneille 
fired her eighteens, but the shot fell short, 
which being perceived by her tiny antagonist, 
he ran down a litile closer, and again sent a four- 
and-twenty pounder, that struck us in the quar- 
ter-gallery, knocking away the gingerbread, 
and crashing and tearing everything to shreds, 
as it danced among the cabin gear—invaliding 


chairs around the legs of tables. 

Never was vexation more strongly pictur- 
ed upon a man’s countenance than upon that of 
the captain of the Corneille, when he reluctantly 
ordered his jib to be runup, and saw the ship’s 
head paying off in obedience to the helm, for the 
purpose of joining the squadron, whilst her in- 
defatigable enemy kept within a convenient dis- 
tance, and occasionally gave us a shot, (though 
most of them fell short,) till the frigate resum- 
ed her station, and each ship prepared to take 
a prize in tow for the double advantage of se- 
curity and speed. 

A lovely night succeeded to a gorgeous day: 
the moon beams sported and glistened on the 
light ripple of the clear-blue wave; the heavens 
were resplendent with that soft silvery bright- 
ness that spreads a haloround the contempla 
tive mind of the seaman; the breeze just kept 
the heavy sails asleep; and all wasso tranquil- 
ly serene, that even the watch conversed in 
whispers, as if fearful of breaking the quiet of 
the hour. 

The brig continued to hover on cur quarter, 
sometimes approaching very near, and then 
hauling off again, and occasionally adding lus- 
tre to the atmosphere by letting off rockets and 
burning blue lights, which created a suspicion 
that either she was the look outfroma fleet, or 
else had a consort cruising inthe neighborhood 
to whom she was giving information that an 
enemy was in sight. 

Nor was the suspicion unfounded, for the 
following morning two large ships were seen 
closing in, one upon each beam; and the brig, 
as if delighted at their approach, treated us 
with another twenty-four pound shot, We 
were towing the Asia at the time, and the re- 

ort had not reached us when we heard a crack- 
ling, splintering noise, and looking astern, .be- 
held the Indiaman’s main-topmast, with topsail, 
topgallant sail, royal, and studding-sails, hang- 
ing in wreck over the side, 

* Hard-up and she cracks!’ cried old Harvey, 
who had just made his appearance on deck; 
‘my eyes but the crapeaus are in for it now!’ 

The officer of the watch examined the stran- 
gers through his glass, and then called to the 
bluff old chief mate of the captured ship, and 
very politely requested of him to try and make 
out what they were, T—— mounted the gun, 
and took a long, but breathless look—so eager- 
ly intent was his gaze; he then returned the 
glass, slapped the Frenchman on the back, 
and exclaimed, winking at the same time at 
me, ‘A three-decker and a whacking frigate!” 

The heutenant understood, and could speak 
English tolerably well; and the information 
came with such startling velemenoe, that in a 
moment he ran—nay, almost flew tothe com- 
panion, for the purpose of informing the cap- 


tain, Just at the moment the latter was ascend- 
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ing the ladder in nearly equal haste to come on 
deck. The lieutenant was a diminutive little 
fellow, rather bandy-legged, but the captain 
was gigantic in frame and stature; and the 
former, in his hurry, not observing his comman- 
der coming up, dropped with his legs over the 
captain’s shoulders, who, without waiting to as- 
certain what caused the additional weight, ap- 
peared on the quarter-deck, carrying the lieu- 
tenant like a flying griffin, to the great aston- 
ishment of his juniors and seamen, but certainly 
tothe unrestrained mirth of all hands who wit- 
nessed the strange spectacle. As for old T— 
he laughed till his sides ached, particularly 
when the captain pitched his burden on the 
drum-head of the capstan in the most uncere- 
monious manner, and by the contortious of his 
countenance manifested strong feelings of dis- 
gust atsuch a gross breach of naval discipline 
right in his very face. ; 

Old T , who had produced the mischief, 
(for the captain himself bad heard the exclama- 
tion,) walked forward tothe forecastle and ex- 
plained to the boatswain the cause of the uproar, 
and the latter, though now under the French 
flag, had been too much accustomed to British 
tars not to relish the joke; at the same time, 
T—— admitted that the ship he calleda three- 
doeker was in fact nothing more than a small 
frigate, or probably only a sloop of war. 

The Swede was called aft to the quarter-deck 
to give his opinion as to the nature and arma- 
ment of the strangers, which, after a moment’s 
look, he unhesitatingly did, by repeating that 
which he had but a few minutes before received 
from the chief-mate, who apologized for the 
error he had made by swearing that he never 
was accustomed to use any other glasses but 
Dollond’s fog-glass. 

The captain was extremely angry at the trick 
which had been played, and peor 1—— paid 
dearly for it in the end: he was ordered below 
into confinement, to the great gratification of 
the lieutenant, but I honestly believe, to the re- 
gret of the other officers, with whom the latter 
was no favorite. But other duties now occu- 
pied their attention; for it was time to come to 
some decision, as the strange ships were near- 
ing each other fast, and the French commodore 
seemed at a loss how toact. At length the 
prizes were cast off, and the men-of war took 
their stations, so as to be readyto come to im- 
mediate action ifthey should be attacked. 

The English squadron (now consisting of a 
forty four gun frigate, an eight and twenty, and 
aman of war brig) joined company together; 
but the Frenchmen ridicule the idea that so 
inferior a force would venture to give them bat- 
tle. The English prisoners thought otherwise, 
for they were well convinced, that if the French 
frigates could be detached from the line of bat- 
tle ship, they would soon have the British en- 
sign flying above the tri-color. 

The loss of the Asia’s main-topmast had ren- 
dered her a dead drag upon the rest, and the 
Corneille was not only compelled to take her 
in tow, but all her boats were hoisted out and 
lowered down for the purpose of sending the 
prisoners on board of her to get up another mast. 
The boats filled with English prisoners (except- 
ting four French marines with their loaded mus- 
kets, two in the bows and two in the stern of 
each) were veered astern by a haswer, sheered 
alongside the Indiaman, and having discharged 
their cargo were again hauled up for a fresh 
draft. Willing to change the scene for a little 
while, I contrived to get into the pinnace and 
stow snugly away amongst the seamen. We 
were just dropping alongside the Asia when the 
man in the boat in endeavouring to hook on 
with his boat hook, suddenly and no doubt in- 
tentionally, gave one of the marines a desperate 
shove with the inner end of it that capsized the 
unfortunate gulpin overboard. The bowmen 
immediately shoved off to pick him up, and the 
other marines, in their eagerness to save a com- 
rade, dropped their firelocks and got forward 
over the thwarts, when another by pure acci- 
dent followed his companion. The ships were 
going at the rate of five knots through the water; 
the pinnace wassoona cable’s length astern of 
the Indiaman, and the Frenchmen were not 
yet rescued; indeed, one had wholly disap- 
peared, and never rose again. 

The Asia being in a direct line between the 
boat and the frigate, the latter did not at first 
observe what was going on, but the Indiaman 

iving a sheer to port, they saw the pinnace 
rem the Corneille, and suspected that the pri- 
soners had run away with her. The frigate, 
without casting off her tow, hauled up sudden- 
ly to the wind, but through the confusion that 
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prevailed, and the little control that the officers 
had over the men, it was done in so lubberly a 
manner, that her sails took a-back, she got stern 
way, and the Asia ran slap into her, carrying 
away the aftmost main-shrouds, and tearing her 
mainsail into shreds scarcely large enougi tor 
baby-linen, whilst the jury mizen mast, a poor 


Bill Ransom’s fellow,’ he added with 
a faltering voice, ‘we've weathered many a bout 
together for years past, and now Well no 
matter.’ 

The neckherchief was applied by way of 
tourniquet to the limb, the parts being twisted 


concern at first, fell over the quarter a complete 
wreck, 

‘Belay all that!’ exclamed a boatswain’s mate, 
‘and take a severe turn round the hen coop;’ 
then seizing the stroke oar, he cried out— 
‘Down, down, you lubberly warmint! coil your- 
selves away along the bottom of the boat in tiers 


up taut by applying a spare tiller for a purchase 
by the people lying in the boat’s bottom. It 
was peculiarly gratifying to see thatthe Eng- 
lish ships were crowding every stitch of canvass 
for our rescue, the brig taking the lead; and 


well did the men in the boat struggle for pro- 
| mised liberty. 


—bread and butter fashion; bear a hand, my | The Corneille had paid off before the wind, 
worthies; now stretch out and make her fly— and got clear of the Indiaman; the seventy- 
and Mr. Grummet, if you please, Sir, just lay | four had gone to herassistance; and the Cleopa- 
hold o’the tiller and keep her starn on to the | tra, under her courses, topsails, and top-gallant 
enemy, and then they’ll have the smallest mark sails, spanker and jib, was making a reach to 
in case they should fancy to make a target on: windward on the larboard tack, for the pur- 


us. Rusky tronkill, you frog ating sodger,’ obser- | 
ving one of the marines, endeavouring to rise, | 
‘d’ye hear’—now, stretch out, lads.’ 

without | 


I grasped the tiller, not, however, | 
same compunctious misgivings that I should be | 
nearer to the enemy than any one else, and 
consequently more exposed to fire, but still 1 | 
took my seat: the men (as fine a boat’s crew as_ 
ever I set my eyes on) bent to their oars, and _ 
away flew the pinnace through the yielding | 
element like an arrow froma bow. 

‘Give way, my boys!’ exclaimed the strokes- | 
man; “The Cleopatra’ (the other frigate) ‘is | 
rounding-to, and she’ll pelt us with something | 
a little harder than gooseberries;—as I hope to 
be made a warrant-officer, there it comes.’ 

The beautiful vessel came majestically to the | 
wind, and presented her broadside towards us; 
in an instant, sheets of red flame issued from | 
her guns, and we heard the hissing of the iron | 
shower as it hurtled through the air above our 
heads, producing sensations in the human breast, 
which only those who have been placed in simi- 
lar circumstances can form any adequate idca of. 

‘Well hove and strong,’ said the strokesman; 
‘iff any on you are killed, sing out and let us 
know.’ As I hope to be made a (boat- 
swain,) Mr. Grummett, but them there wor 
some’at more nor green peas. Howsomever 
we’re all safe this bout.’ 

I watched the shot as they dropped into the 
water a-head of us like a shoal of porpoises at 
play, skimming along and rebounding, scatter- 
ing the spray hither and thither; but in a few min- 
utes we were directly on the spot, which was 
as smooth as ever, ‘Well behaved, my men,’ 
I exclaimed encouragingly; ‘there she dances, 
and our friends are carrying on to help us;— 
well-behaved; stretch out, my boys!’ 

And they did stretch out, occasionally giving 
some poor hapless fellow a crack on the head | 
with the loom of the oar, as he raised himself to 
catch a glimpse of what was passing. ‘Lay 
still, you lubber, do; I shall spring my paddle 
against your sconce presently, and just now 
it’s worth halfa dozen such skulls as yourn.” 

‘Well, Johnson,’ replied the other,—a lands- 
man,—‘I must stretch myself a bit.’ 

*You’d best not, you wagabone,’ replied the 
strokesman; ‘you’re half a cable’s length too 
long already, and if you goes to stretch your- | 
self, we must tow you astarn. Its coming 
again, Mr. Grummett; steer small, Sir, as if you | 
wor threading a darning needle; we’re in better. 
range of ’em now. Starboard a little, Sir—_ 
shove her right into the wind’s eye.’ 

Isat with my back to the enemy, attending 
solely to my steering; but when I again heard | 
the ominous sounds as they whistled in the 
breeze, 1 could not help glancing over my. 
shoulder, and on seeing the fierce flashes, my | 
head sunk down, and I felt a crouching sensa-_ 
tion that for the moment rendered me uncon-| 
scious, and I gave the boat a broad yaw. 

*What lubber’s that catching crabs” exclaim- 
ed the spokesman, as one of the oars caught 
aback in the water. ‘As I hope to be made a | 
boasun he deserves to have his grog stopped 
for a month.’ A deep groan was the only re- | 
ply, and another oar lay idly on the surface of | 
the blue waves. The bow-man sat for an in- 
stant literally a headless trunk—a horrible spec- 
tacle to look at,—and the man on the middle | 
thwart raised the stump of a shattered arm ashe | 


deeply groaned; but his noble courage rising at | 
the moment, he loudly cried, ‘Stretch out, my 
boys!’ and both fell. The dead body was in- 
stantly consigned to the ocean, and two fresh _ 
—_ supplied the place of those who had 
allen. 

‘Mr. Grummett, will you lend us your neck- 


erchief”? inquired the boatswain’s mate, still 


pose of cutting us off, or getting a few more 
shots at us. We were now about midway be- 
tween the two squadrons, and the brig, with 
studding sails alow and aloft, was cracking on 
to get the Cleopatra within range of her long 
Billy. It certainly was an interesting and excit- 
ing spectacle, though I must own that I felt 
very little at ease as the single shots from the 
frigate came skipping and dancing past us, 
sometimes brushing the blades of the oars, at 
other times deafening the men by their close 
approximation to the ears, then splashing the 
spray in upon us, as if in sportive pastime they 


| would conceal their real character as messen- 


gers of death. 


* Keep her head a couple o’ points more to 
port, Sir,’ said the strokesman: ‘it will widen 
our distance with the frigate, and give the brig 
a better chance of getting a slap at her. Bra- 
vo! my lads; together and with a will!’ A 
simultaneous cheer followed this appeal, and 
‘Hurrah, burrah!? was hurriedly shouted as 
their stout sinews plied the toilsome task. 

* Hurrah again boys!’ exclaimed another; ‘and 
there goes the brig with sweet lips.’ Wreaths 
of smoke were curling round the brig’s bows, 
obscuring the hull, and rising above the ocean; 
but the shot fell at least two cables’ length short 
and frigate in derison fired a gun to lee- 
ward. 


* Now that’s what I call uncivil,’ says the boat- 
swain’s mate, ‘and a wasteful expenditure of 
powder; but round she comes as I hope to have 
a warrant!—and, Mr. Grummett,’ he added with 
great solemnity, ‘it isn’t them who fires the gun, 
but He who directs the shot that knows where 
away it will leave its wake; it may drop harm- 
less in the ocean, or mayhap it may be stained 
with the red blood of you or me, like Bill Ran- 
som there, who sits as quiet, though he must be 
in great pain—I say he sits as quietasa ma- 
rine over his grub, waiting for the pipe to grog. 
Cheer up heart, Bill, we shall get the weather- 
gauge yet!” 

The Cleopatra hove in stays, making a haul 
of all her yards at one time, and onward she 
came, stretching towards us at a rate that ex- 
cited rather fearful expectations, but stirred up 


the spirit of the men to renewed exertions, and 


urged them to the extreme strength of desper- 
ation. 

‘Well behaved, men!’ exclaimed I, as the 
pinnace rolled swiftly over the light swell, 
tracking her wake with foam. ‘Well behaved, 
men—give way together, and we shall hold 
her a tug yet.’ 

‘Keep her more to port, Sir, if you please,’ 
said the strokesman, ‘for if she opens us upon 
her weather bow, forereaching withal, nothing 
will save us. Our only hope is heading her; 
and as I hope to be a boasun, if we travel at 
this rate, but she’ll find a starn chase. There 
goes her bow-gun, howsomever.’ 

I did as I was requested, and instantly be- 
came sensible of the propriety of the course; 
for, though it carried us further away from our 
friends, yet it also carried us ahead of our pur- 
suer, and prevented him from bringing his guns 
to bear upon us; for the one he fired went very 
wide of the mark, and drew forth a shout of 
* hurrah!’ from the boat’s crew. 

‘Here’s more boats running away!” exclaimed 
our Irish topman, directing our attention down 


| to leeward, and we quickly discovered the boats 


of the seventy-four pulling in a slantin 
to cut us off 
‘Is it running away they are, P Y sai 

_* Well, then, true for you, boy, they are run- 

ning; but it’s after us, you thief o’ the world!’ 

He tossed his oar perpendicularly, and stood 

up in the boat, deliberating in his mind the best 


bending to his oar: ‘I wants it for a turngut for | plan to i 


pursue. ‘if we head thi 
ger,’ continued he, talking to 
line-o’-battle ship’s boats will cross our ha ~ 
and we shall be done up to a moral ~. 
if we pull dead to windward we shall open’ 
frigate’s broadside, and them shots 4 ap 


ducks and drakes, like a witch on her 


may stick some poor fellow’s s ’ 
or mayhap send us all to 

‘But the brig is coming down fast,’ said I, ‘nd 
then, Joe, there’s the frigates are not far olen 
ofher. Say but the word as to what we are to 
do; and you know there are willing hearts and 
ready hands to perform it.’ 

‘I know, I know, Sir,’ replied the boat. 
swain’s mate; ‘I don’t misdoubt the men, Mr 
Grummett; but this is a box-the-compass sort of 
affair, that ’ud puzzle any man’s edication, The 
parson used to read us a long yarn about the 
children of Israel getting land-locked in the 
wilderness, and working a traverse out at last. 
but then you see—give way, ye lubber, with 
that bow oar, and port a little, Mr. Grummet— 
you see the children of Israel—steady s0, and 
stretch out, my lads—the children of Israel had 
forty years to do itin, and we haven't as many 
minutes. Give way together, men!’ 


Whilst speaking, his keen and observant eye 
was measuring the probable distance we should 
gain before the frigate could open her fire, and 
how near our friends could approach by that 
time. ‘Port alittle more, Mr. Grummett,’ sid 
he: * one of them boats has got a twelve poun- 
der in the bow, and bet my six month's 
wack again a scupper nail, is loaded with cap. 
nister or musket-balls. ‘That green barge is 
going two foot for our one, and overhauls us in 
grand style.’ 

* But she has nothing but small arms, Joe,’ 
said I: ‘and you know we have four muskets, 

**Only three, Mr. Grummett—only three,’ 
replied the strokesman: ‘the jolly took one 
along with him. But now it’s come to thishere 
point, boys, death or glory! We must stick 
her right away to windward, Mr, Grummett, 
and take our chance. Now, my lads,’ as he 
dropped his oar in the water, and resumed his 


seat on the thwart, ‘now my lads do your hard. 
est. 


The change in our course soon brought us 
broad upon the frigate’s bows, and she opened 
her fire with every gun as she could bring it to 
bear, whilst the seventy-four, observing the ap- 
proach of the English squadron, made sail to 
succour the Clevpatra. The brig, seeing this 
maneuvre, took in her studding sails to wait tor 
the English frigates, and hope of rescue died 
away in our hearts; indeed I was upon the very 
point of speaking to Johnson as to the propriety 
of surrendering, when the long line of silvery 
or rather pearly brightness on the water astern 
of the brig, and the dropping of the sails of the 
frigates, proclaimed an approaching calm. In 
afew minutes aftewards the French slips felt 
the loss of the breeze, and lay nearly motion 
less; the sea was like a highly polished murtor, 
smooth and glassy, or rather like a huge mass 
of quicksilver, undulating from some unseen 
motion below. 


Our distance from the Cleopatra, and the 
smallness of the boat as an object for a mark, 
were good securities against her shot, which, 
however, frequently dropped close to us, splast- 
ing the water in our faces; but the green barge 
of the seventy-four was rapidly gaining on US 
and the marines had more than once tried 
range with ther firelocks. Our three mus 
kets were laid along the stern-sheets, and 
I handled one of them the boatswain’s mate re 
quested me ‘not to throw away a ball, but 
order some of ’em below to secure the jolly’s 
magazines.” 

The cartouch-boxes of the captured marines 
were quickly seized and handed aft, and even 
this our small means of defence had something 
cheering about it, The brig tried her long gu 
and the shot went over the barge, which furs 
moment, brought them to lay upon their oar 
but they again resumed their task, and the mus 
ket-balls rattled about us, passing through the 
thin planking of the boat, splintering the oar; 
and in one or two instances peeling the outer 
bark off the men, but without doing any very 
material injury. 

‘As I be a boasun, that boat’s coming 
up with us, hand over hand, Mr. Gremaet 
said the stokesman. ‘I’ve good reason to kno 
we’re within hail of their arms by the love — 
they’ve guv He dropped his 
knee, and a stream of blood instantly tT was 
but raising it again he pulled away 48 
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‘{ say, Mr. Grummett, just ip, 


one o’ them muskets at’em; take a steady 
hould on behind.’ 

much distressed to see the brave fellow 
nded; for I felt the loss of old Harvey, 
. Joe Johnson had in some measure supplied 
sce; but little time to think, and 
As the butt of the firelock to my shoulder, 
‘ied at our pursuers, and felt a gloomy, dia- 
vial satisfaction when the boatswain’s mate 

med, 


pt. 
was 
wou 


‘Well aimed, Mr. Grummett! the 
e man bas dropped his oar any how, and I'm 
waking he'll not be in a hurry to toss his boat- 
again. Give another Sir; 
’ ou wagabone,’ he added to the man 
in the bottom below him, 
om up by the side of the officer, and re-load 
‘gst as he fires! hurrah men! stretch 
yd make her fly? 
The frigate had discontinued firing at the 
sanace, and I verily believe that every eye in 
"squadrons, was directed at the contest going 
abetween the boats. I discharged the muskets 
gon as they were given to me, and was in the 
ov firing one when a sudden concussien to 
yy whole frame, and a stinging, benumbing pain 
ny shoulder, made me imagine that the piece 
yy burst; but on examining, I found that every 
gt was uninjured, and therefore concluded 
iyt the charge was heavier than the others had 
yen, I turned round to grasp another musket, 
shen the old boatswain’s mate exclaimed, in 
wes of kindness, Sit down, Mr. Grummett; 
« down, Sir; £ hope you are not much hurt. 
fore God, this is no child s play any how.’ 
‘] put my hand to my shoulder, and withdrew 
again covered with blood; a ball had not only 
nied my neck, but had actually torn away a 
zion of the flesh. I assured him that it was 
¢no material consequence; and to prove it, 


wig out, as loud as I could, ‘Uurrab, men, hur- 


‘Hurrah!’ was responded with hearty good 
ri; and on looking ahead, I saw that the boats 
om the English squadron were all in motion, 
willing away towards us, and the cheers of their 
sews sounded like sweet music to our ears. 
Themen were informed of their advance, and 
gin the ‘Hurrah!’ was raised as the shattered 
ws bent to their strong arms, Several of my 
por fellows, however, were desperately wound- 
id; but they stifled their groans, though the 
wat’s well was fast filling with blood. 

‘There goes the brig and the Cleopatra at 
ng balls,’ said the strokesman, as the two ves- 
ei commenced a distant action. * May | never 
ttawarrant, if the captain o’ that craft is not 
iurto the back-hone. We shall have hot 
wrk of it presently, Mr. Grummett, if we can 
wthould on till our friends come.’ 

The sun had now risen high, and was pouring 
is buming rays upon us; and every now and 
tet the poor wounded creatures would implore 
wvater to quench their thirst, but, alas! we 
“none to give. 

‘Afew more strokes, lads, and we are free,’ 
ail; ‘the barge-has dropped the chase, and 


mm nen are lying on their paddles.’ 


‘Hurrah, boys!—Pumps and cotton stockings 
stead of wooden shoes and iron shackles!’ ex- 
‘ Beef from the sally- 


wm! We're clear now, and I shall live to be a 
‘lesprung up from the thwart, his eye-balls 
‘med starting from their sockets, and an in- 
‘taneous quivering agitated each limb, and 
tok the boat with its violence, and the gallant, 
‘ng seaman, fell a corpse at my feet; a mus- 
tall had passed through his noble heart. 
few minutes more we were in the midst 
“the British boats, and hailed with three hearty 
“cs. They took usin tow; and we were 
“0 dlongside the brig as the nearest vessel. 
the residence of the Portugnese Minister, at 
“rgetown, D. C. which has been closed since his 
Was entered Iast weck by meaus of false 
plundered of several valuable arttcles.— 
, 8 tothe exertions of the police officers. a part 
property was recovered in Washington, 
ee been privately sold. This discovery 
arrest of the thieves, who proved to be 
young men, one of some notoriety, and all 
spectable families. ” They have been commit- 
at the November term of the Cireuit 


wt eter from one of the society of Friends, it 
rs that that sect in Nottingham supported the 


Mr. Eagle. This is right, and 


Expected, as the followers of Geo. Fox are 
it ly Whigs and democrats in grain and in prac- 
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Saturpay, Sepremper 20, 1834. 


A bear was killed on the Sugar creek, To- 
wanda township, Bradford county, a few days 


since, that weighed 373 pounds after it was 
dressed. 


THE ASCENSION OF MR. MILLS. 
The balloon ascension of Mr. Mills, on 
Monday afternoon, was decidedly the most suc- 
, cessful and satisfactory exhibition of the kind 
ever witnessed by the citizens of Philadelphia. 
Upwards of twenty thousand persons assem- 
bled in Broad street and its immediate vicinity, 
and we are glad to learn that about three 
thousand persons entered the enclosure, and 
thereby contributed in a substantial way to the 
pocket of the daring wronaut. We observed 
among those within the enclosure, many of 
our most respectable citizens, and not a few 
of the most distinguished of our scientific and 
medical men, who appeared to take much in- 
terest in the process of inflation. The spec- 
tators consisted of men, women and children, 
and of all classes, Broad and Chesnut streets 
being thronged with carriages, omnibuses, 
gigs, &c. The board yard alone, immediately 
opposite the enclosure, must have contained 
at least two thousand persons. Broad street, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and indeed 
all the streets round about, were thronged; 
hundreds, nay thousands of persons, male and 
female, occupying the tops of the houses. The 
day was admirably calculated for the experi- 
ment—not a cloud obscured the sky—and the 
wind was as gentle as could have been de- 
sired. 

The process of inflation was conducted with 
great skill, and much decorum was observed 
on the part of the spectators. : 

In his advertisement, Mr. Mills announced 
that he would take his seat in thecar at half 
past four o’clock. The promise was fully ful- 
filled, and at eighteen minutes and thirty se- 
conds before five, the connecting cords were 
cut, and the balloon gradually rose, in nearly a 
perpendicular line towards the heavens, amidst 
the eheering applause of the assembled multi- 


|tude. All appeared satisfied and gratified. 


The e#ronaut waved his hat from the moment 
he started until he was out of sight—appeared 
perfectly calm and composed throughout all 
the preparations, and acquitted himself, in 
short, from first to last, in the most creditable 
manner. The balloon was in sight until ten 
minutes after six o’clock, more than an hour 
and twenty minutes, and appeared at that time 
to have risen to a very great distance above 
the earth. 

Mr. Mills, if we are correctly informed, car- 
ried up with him, four bottles carefully closed 
by stop cocks, and fully exhausted of air. 
These were fastened to the sides of his car; 
one of them, it was intended, should be opened 
a mile from the earth—another at two miles, 
and so on to the top of his voyage. Each bot- 
tle, carefully closed again, will contain a spe- 
cimen of air, more or less dense according to 
the height, and -will enable the chemist to as- 
certain the composition of air at various dis- 
tances from the earth. 

The gas used in inflating the balloon was 
made from zinc, and was expected to be much 
superior to that usually made fromiron. Had 


the wind proved favourable, it was the inten- 
.tion of Mr. Mills to travel for a great distance, 
north, south, east or west; but this was impos- 
sible, as the breeze was very light and must 
have carried him up a great distance, without 
aking him far north of thecity. He probably 
landed in the neighbourhood of the Falls or 
Manayunk, although when the balloon disap- 
peared, it did not seem more than a mile north 
or west of the city. 

We trust he has improved his fortunes in a 
pecuniary sense by this ascension, and are cer- 
tain, if no accident happened to him in his de- 
scent, that his reputation will be greatly en- 
hanced. Again we express the opinion, that 
the ascension was a splendid one, and afforded 
the fullest satisfaction to those who witnessed 
it. 


A Church Destroyed. 

The spacious and valuable meeting house, 
No. 5 Wall street, New York, was destroyed 
by fire on the afternoon of Saturday last. It 
was known as the first Presbyterian church of 
New York, and owned by the cong egation 
under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Dr. Phi- 
lips. The fire is believed to have been the 
work of an incendairy. The Courier and En- 
quirer says: 


There had, we learn, been neither fire nor light 
inside of the church for more than two months— 
the night meetings of the congregation being held 
in an adjacent building. On Saturday forenoon, the 
sexton, Mr. Crave, opened the church, for the par- 
pose ot dusting the cushions and furniture, and one 
of the doors was left unlocked in the afternoon, 
for some occasion connected with the above services. 
At half after five in the afternoon, a smoke was 
seen issuing out through the roof, on the west side, 
noar the steeple. On discovering it, aman engaged 
in the erection ofanew building adjacent, imme- 
diately entered the charch, and ascended toa room 
in the steeple, onder the belfry, whence there was 
an entrance by an aperture about three feet square, 
into the space between the dome and the root. He 
found the smoke issuing in dense volumes from that 
space through the aperture, while no other part of 
the building was then onfire. As there were no 
materials there, in the knowledge of any one, that 
could produce spontaneous combustion, and as the 
roof was covered with slate, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible, that the fire must bave been placed there in- 
tentionally. 

The space above mentioned being filled with 
timbers for the support of the roof and dome, afford- 
ed abundance of aliment forthe flames, which, in a 
few minutes, and before the alarm collected the Fire 
Department in sufficient foree to arrest their pro- 
gress, had burst out and enveloped the upper part 
of the building. Ina short time they communicat- 
ed to the steeple, which, a little beore 7 o’clock, 
tell inwerds, with the bell, through the roof. The 
eushions, books, &c. were mostly rescued; but all the 
“emaining contents of the church, including a valua- 
ble organ and chandelier, were entirely consumed, 
leaving the four massive walls standing bare. 

This church was one of the oldest in the city. It 
was founded in 1709, enlarged in 1748, and rebuilt 
in 1810, at a cost of $42,000 It was insured for 
$20,000 in two offices—$10,000 in each. We avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to express our surprise 
that the fire ladder and escape invented by M. Bar- 
thelemy was not brought out from te corporation 
yard, and its atility fully tested. The result of the 
experiment made with it some time since was of the 
most promising character; and surely, if it places in 
our power an additional resource agatnst the destruc- 
tive element, we ought to profit by it. 


Only ten deaths by Cholera were reported in 
New York on Monday. 


A Cuesrer correspondent of the Nation- 
al Gazette, says, with reference to the 
existence of Cholera at that place:—*The 
statement was received with surprise by 
he inhabitants, who have had no reason 
to fear that dreadful epidemic. The few cases 
of sudden death which have recently occurred, 
have all been traced to causes different from 
Cholera. And as there are many strangers 
sojourning in the borough whose friends may 
be alarmed by the report, several citizens de- 


sire that it may be corrected.” 


Dreadful Steamboat Accident. 

A melancholy occurrence took place on 
board the steamer Lady of the Lake, Captain 
Nicholas, early on the morning of Sunday, 
the 7thinst. Just as the boat was about leav- 
ing Queen’s wharf, at Quebec, for Montreal, 
the boiler burst, and all the persons, eight in 
number, who occupied the middle cabin were 
so sadly scalded as to survive but a few hours. 
Their names are Wm. Ronaldson and Ellen 
his wife, their four children Ellen, Archibald, 
Jane and Robert, Grace Pulvis, their servant, 
(all from Leith) and Thomas Moffat, a child. 
It was proved that the boiler was so much cor- 
roded as to be eaten half through—and al- 
though no criminal intent could be proved or 
imagined, yet such was the culpable negli- 
gance of the captain and engineer, that the 
coroner’s jury levied a deodand of £50 upon 
the boiler. Mr. Ronaldson was a man in easy 
circumstances, and has a brother residing in 
Philadelphia. The Engineer was intoxicated 
at the time of the accident. This was the first 
fatal accident that had occurred upon the St. 
Lawrence, since the introduction of stearm on 
it, twenty-three years ago. 


THE GALE AT THE SOUTH. 

The Charleston Courier contains various 
accounts of the effects of the late gale on the 
cotton and rice crops. On Cooper river the 
destruction was terrible. ‘The rain was heavier 
than ever before experienced. All the Reser- 
voir Banks, as far as ascertained, were broken, 
and the River Banks generally, overflowed or 
broken. The rice plantations had suffered 
very materially. At Georgetown, also, the 
damage was very extensive. Letters from 
that place state that the merchants have sus- 
tained much loss by the water getting into the 
lower stories of their ware-houses, and dammg- 
ing their goods. The schr. John Stoney, Cap- 
tain Lehue, went ashore at Dover, with 3400 
bushels Rough Rice, and will probably be lost. 
The brig Francis Ann, ashore at Cat Island. 
Sloop Exchange, Captain Runciman, is Jost. 
The schr. Comet, from New York, with about 
40 hhds. Sugar and Coffee, sunk at the wharf; 
no lives or houses lost at North Island, but 
fears of loss of life at North Inlet are enter- 
tained. The tide 1 foot higher than during the 
eventful gale of 1822. 

The following additional particulars are 


copied from the Courier,— 


Another letter of same date, confirms the above 
account of the high tide, and says that the loss of the 
Cotton and Riee Crops will be fully one half. 

An extract of a letter from Lower South Santee, 
about 6 miles below the Firry, states, ‘that the tide 
had overflowed the Fields, and broken down the 
banks, that it is impossible as yet to ecalenlate the 
extent of the damage, but it is probable that all of 
the Young Rice will be destroyed.” 

The sehr. Exchange, Captain Stevens, which sail- 
ed hence some time since for Georgetown, put into 
Bulls for a harbour, owing to head winds. Daring 
the gale, she drove from her anchors, and drifted 
ashore, where she now lies, high and dry. Captain 
Stevens arrived in town on Saturday, for the parpose 
of procuring a small vessel to strip her. 

We learn that the schr. Maria, was driven into 
Mr. Hume’s rice field, on Santee, dering the gale. 

A letter from Combahee, of the 4th inst. says:-— 
“We had commenced harvesting, and got alorly 
very well until within about five days since, when it 
began to rain, and we have had a continuance of wet 
weather to the presefit moment. It is now blowing 
a gale from the N. W. attended with much rain. 
There is also a great freshet in the river, and the 
water runs over our Rice dams.” 

A gentleman who arrived in town on Friday even- 
ing, by the Rail Road, states that the Storm was not 
felt beyond 40 or 50 miles from the City. At Aiken 
there was neither wind nor rain. The streams are 
all very high within 20 miles of the City, but were 
rapidly falling; all the small bridges are carried 
away. The Captain of a Craft arrived from Dorien, 
states that the fall of rain was very heavy there, but 
that the wind was not high. : 

A letter dated Darien, Sept 4, savs:—“Lam grati- 
fied to say my crop is very goo:!, but apprehend 


mech waste in the harvest. Ihe weather, for 10 
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days past, bas been very wet, and Jast night’s tide so 
high as to do some mischief, I had one broken 
bank aod much wet rice.” Other letters from that 
vicinity say that the weather has been very unfavour- 
able for the harvest. 


Totis.—According to the Albany 
Argus the receipts from the Canals from the 
opening of the navigation to the close of Au- 
gust, were $719,000, averaging more than 
$5,000 a day. During the same period there 
passed east of Utica, on the canals, 469,000 
barrels of flour. 502,515 bushels of wheat 
have also been brought down. 


LOSS OF THE PACKET SHIP STATIRA, 
The packet ship Statira, from New York 
for Savannah, with a valuable cargo of mer- 
chandise, took a pilot on Wednesday evening, 
the third inst. and arrived off Tybee at 10 
o’clock, where she came to anchor, within two 
or three miles of the light. At three o’clock 
on the fourth inst. it blowing a gale from the 
north-east, she parted her cables and went 
ashore on the South breakers, and bilged, hav- 
' ing five feet water in her hold. The captain, 
passengers, and part of the crew arrived in Sa- 
vannah on the evening of the fourth inst. for 
assistance. Hopes are entertained that most 
of the cargo will be saved in a damaged state. 


; The Penny Magazine. 

We have before us another number of the 
Penny Macazine. It is fully equal to any of 
its predecessors. It contains no less than seven- 
teen spirited engravings, and upwards of forty 
distinct articles, among them several of the 
deepest interest, and containing valuable infor- 
mation. The engraviog of the Wolf Hunt is 
very spirited—also that of the Smoker, We 
cannot too warmly commend this periodical. 
It fs certainly the most instructive of the pre- 
sent day, and is published at a rate so reason- 
able as to render it within the reach of all— 
the poor as well as the rich. We annex a 
specimen of the contents of the number before 
us. 

Wild Dogs in Van Dieman’s Land. 


' The late article on wolves in the Penny Magazine 
will have prepared our readers to be interested in a 
short stateme:.t of the annoyances to which their 
countrymen in Van Diemen’s Land are exposed from 
the ravages of wild dogs, the extent of which may 
be estimated from the strong alarm which is ex- 
pressed, and from the following general statements, 
which are taken from a speech delivered by Lieut. 
Hill to a meeting held last September at Campbell 
‘lown, in the interior, to consider of the best means 
to be tuken to remedy the evil. We should have 
’ been happy to have been di-tinctly informed concern: 
ing the origin of these animals; bat from the satis- 
faction which is expressed at an existing tax on do- 
mestic dogs, and other incidental expressions, we 
infer that they are the progeny of the domestic ani- 
mal, “littered in the bush,” and allowed to run wild. 
They commonly associate in packs, like the wolf, 
and are so cunning, that the isolated atternpts made 
to destroy them have been almost invariably baffled. 
Tt would seem that each pack appropriates a district 
to itself. Mr. Hill mentions that the same troop of 
sixteen wild dogs are constantly seen on his lands. 
They are at present shy of man, but serious appre- 
hensious are expressed that they wil! not long con- 
tinue so ceremonious as at present; and a particular 
anxiety is felt about the children,* for it is not doubi- 
ed that the savage animals would carry them off if 
an opportunity offered. 

‘Lhe districts infested by the wild doge are more 
especially appropriated to sheep-grazing. none of 
which have eseaped, and a large tract of country is 
mentioned in which there was not a single flock that 
had not been terribly visited. In many quarters it 
had been necessary to double the number of shep- 
herds, and to watch the flocks by night and by day, 
as well as to surround them with large fires. But 
none of these precsutions have deterred the ravenous 
avimals from making their attacks, to an extent of 

‘injury whieh threatens to bring complete ruin on all 
the sheep-owners in the island, and consequently to 
strip the colony of its most staple and valuable arti- 
cle of export—wool. One gentleman lost iv three 
Mouths no less than 1200 lambs and sheep—another 
70U—another 300! Even in the immediate vicinity 
of Campbell ‘Town, among other sufferers, one gen- 
tleman lost, in the course of a year, 500 lambs and 


he sent out two drays, and brought them home load- 
ed with the mangled carcasses: he declares that the 
increase by births will not replace those destroyed 
by the dogs, and that he seriously contemplates 4 
timely withdrawing from pastoral concerns altoge- 
ther. Another gentleman had also suffered so se- 
verely as to be obliged to remove his flock off his 
own land, on the Elizabeth River, to prevent its to- 
tal destruction. 

The sensation produced by this state of things is 
strongly indicated by Mr. Hill’s concluding expres- 
sions, and the earnestness with which le inculates 
the necessity of united exertion. ‘* The coun- 
try,” he says, ** is free from bush-rangers; we are no 
longer surrounded and threatened by the natives: 
they have been removed, the settlers placed in a state 
of security,and the change is found on trial to be 
productive of the greatest possible benefit to the na- 
tives themselves. We have, then, only one enemy 
left in the field, but this enemy strikes at the very 
root of our welfare, and through him the stream of 
our prosperity is tainted at its very source. Yet be 
not discouraged, for great although the evil be, it 
will be found nothing when brought in contact with 
the intelligence and energy of a whole country. Let 
us unite then heart and hand in endeavours to avert 
the impending danger, and, if we do unite, there is 
not the slightest reason to doubt but that our efforts 
will be crowned with success.” 

The resolutions agreed to at this meeting of the 

persons more immediately interested in putting a 
stop to this rapidly-inereasing calamity were, chiefly, 
that a society should be formed for the attainment otf 
this object; —that funds should be raised by subscrip- 
tion to be applied in rewards for the destruction of 
wild dogs;—that one pound should be offered for 
every wild dog, and two for every wild bitch;—that 
the attention of the colonial government should be 
solicited to the subject;—and that Mr. Hill should 
embody his observations in pamphlet to be printed 
for general distribution. 
In effect, there seems little difference between this 
calamity and that produced by wolves in this and 
other countries of Europe in former times. We 
have seen how slow the process was before the iu- 
vention of fire-arms,—how many centuries elasped 
before their extirpation was effected in England. A 
point of considerable interest in the history of civil- 
ization will now be to observe with what comparative 
facility and speed the colonists—strong in the inven- 
tions of social life and the power of co-operation— 
will effect this object in a country so much more 
thinly peopled at present than this was at a very re- 
mote period. 


* We may here mention an incident which would 
have been better placed in the paper on wolves, if it 
had then met our notice. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the Duke of Orleans forbade the 
wolves on his domains to be destroyed, in conse- 
quence of which, they inereased so rapidly in the 
torest of Orleans, that they often came and took chil- 
dren out of the very streets of Blois. 


Miss Cooper appeared at Cincinnatti in the char- 
acter of Virginia and in Catharine in the Taming of 
the Shrew,tor the benefit of her father, who has been 
playing at the Theatre of that place. 


Dreadfal Accident. 

The following horrible accident occurred on 
Sunday morning about eight o’clock, near the 
Ferry, foot of Fulton street, New York. Mr. 
Joshua H. Rathbone, of the firm of Walton, 
Rathbone & Co., Providence, being anxious 
to receive letters from home, went down to 
await the arrival of the Rhode Island steam- 
boat. On her nearing the wharf, Mr. Rathbone 
impatient to board her, laid hold of the gang- 
way plank before it was securely placed, and 
attempted to jump on deck. Unfortunately he 
missed his aim and fel] between the dock and 
the vessel, which, being in motion, jammed 
him up against the wharf with such force as to 
break nearly all his ribs, drove his watch into 
his body, and otherwise mutilated him in a 
manner too shocking for description. The an- 
fortunate sufferer was taken up and conveyed 
to his lodgings, corner of Beekman and Gold 
streets, where he recovered his senses, and re- 
tained them to the moment of his death, which 
took place at half past one o’clock. 

Anotuer.—Yesterday afternoon, says the 
New York Courier of Monday, a young man 
named George Cole, aged eighteen years, in 
attempting to step from the wharf at Jersey 
city on board of the steamboat, which had not 
yet been made fast, his foot slipped, and the 
boat coming on with great force, crushed his 
leg against the dock in so dreadful a manner, 


sheep. He states, that afier cne vight’s slaughter 


conveyed to his residence in Church street, Dr 
Kissam performed the operation, and there is 
now every prospect of the sufferer’s doing 
well, 

THE CHOLERA. 
New York.—Ten deaths reported on Sunday. 
The whole number of deaths for the week end- 


the whole number, 352 were buried in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral and Potter’s Field, leaving 


interment. One hundred and twenty four were 
under five years of age. 

Buffalo—The Buffalo Board of Health, on 
Wednesday last, reported that there had not 
been a case of cholera for the preceding 24 
hours. 

Wheeling, Va.—‘* We understand, by a 
gentleman who visited Wheeling on Tuesday, 
that the cholera has re-appeared, and that there 
were two cases on that day—both of which 
proved fatal.” 

Savannah—A Savannah paper of the 4th inst. 
says—“ From Tuesday till Wednesday noon, 
6 new cases at Wightman’s. Manager reports 
4 more the same evening. In all 25 cases, 
since the first appearance of the disease, and 8 
deaths. No new case in Savannah.” 


The amount of tolls received at the collec- 
tor’s Office, Columbia, during the week end- 
ing September 6th, 1834, was $2,183 45. 


- {From the Baltimore Visiter.] 


THE ABANDONED. 

It was in the summer of 1832, when the 
blasting pestilence spread its broad wings over 
the city, and the deep silence of night was only 
made animate by the groans of its victims and 
the hollow rumbling of the hearse over the pave- 
ments, with the occasional cry of the driver— 
the appalling cry of ‘bring out your dead!’ that 
I received a callin the way of my profession, 
to attend a woman then suffering under the ago- 
nies of the cholera. —The messenger was a fine 
looking rosy-cheeked lad, of about ten years of 
age; he requested my immediate attendance, as 
he was very much afraid his mother would die. 
I hastily made up my prescriptions and follow- 
ed the lad through the gloomy and deserted 
streets, until we reached a decent frame house 
in the lower part of the city. 

{ was immediately shown to the sick chamber, 
and found the patient, an elderly female, in a 
state of collapse—her nerves were entirely un- 
strung, and she lay like a figure of wax, her 
eyes steadily fixed, with a glassy but heavy ex- 
pression, upon the ceiling. Near her stooda 
lovely girl, gazing fondly and anxiously upon 
her dying parent, her beautiful features expres- 
sive of all that benignant and tender solicitude, 
so common, and yet so becoming to a virtuous 
temule. 

‘For mercy’s sake, sir, tell me—is there any 
danger? said she, ere [ reached the bed. 

Lin vain sought the pulse of the perishing 
one. Lattempted to draw blood, but all the 
channels of life appeared stagnated; and shak- 
ing my head to the questiun of the unhappy girl, 
1 bade her prepare tor the worst. She receiv- 
ed the announcement with a long and deep sigh; 


bosom, gave full vent to her agonized feelings. 
‘Oh, my poor mother!—the only true friend 
we had in this wide world. God of mercy! 


erous Man rings in our ears? 


as torender amputation necessary. On being 


ing on Saturday was 404—197 of cholera. Of 


only 152 burials in the various other places of 


and hugging her young brother close to her 


what will become of us when she is gone? ‘On 
whose affectionate bosom shall we pillow our 
heads, when the storms of this wicked world 
howl around us, and the bitter laugh of treach- 

Who will shelter 
us in times of peril, and whose gentle hand will 
point us out the thornless road to virtue? Poor 
mother!—look at her, George—speak to her; 
perhaps she will answer. She loved you as her 
own soul, and when father cruelly left us to the 
mercy of strangers, she always said that you 
would grow up and be my protector. But what 
did she say of me?—Me, who, viper like, bit the 


hand that fostered me 

lacerated heart of a 
you leave 
unkind and cruel, your daught 
have been happy Re still 
girl hands and sobbed aloud 

e boy clung closel 
rer y § y to her, and said affection. 

‘Don’t cry, sister—you will stay h 
won’t you? We'll make m grote, 
we'll ail be happy.’ other well, and the 

The sister shook her head, an . 
calmness, questioned me as to wack pre. : 
was to pursue. I gave her my directions 
departed, pondering on the disclosures the 
had thoughtlessly made. Was she # ch Af 
infamy, or had she only just passed the limit . 
female degradation? the latter conjectan 
were true, it ae a mercy to stretch out g . 
serving arm, and draw her bac : 
ful gulf before her. 
} * In the morning I again visited the house, and 
as I anticipated, found the patient dead, "The 
neighbors had neatly laid out the Corpse, and 
little George sat by it weeping as if his heart 
would break. I asked him for his sister and 

he told me that she was very sick and wanted t 
See me. I was consequently shown to her be: 
room: a glance was suflicient—the deadly de 
stroyer had fastened its grasp upon the lovely 
but tainted flower—she was writhing in all the 
agony of the first stage, and called out loudly 
on the offended Majesty of heaven tobe mere. 
ful and relieve her from the sufferings of the 
damned! I immediately busied myself—and 
through sleepless attention to the poor sufferer, 
in two days found that I had conquered the 
malady—she was safe! 

There was a calm and apparently repentant 
expression in her features when I paid her my 
last visit—she told of the error into which she 
had fallen through the neglect of a drunken { 
ther, and the base professions of a man who, 
while he thrust his friendship upon the forsaken 
mother, plotted the ruin of the daughter. ‘But 
God, in his boundless mercy,’ continued she, 
‘has given me eyes to see, the lost one is redeem. 
ed—I will work day and night for my dear bro 
ther—I will be content, if this poor heart will 
let me—and if I can, by my repentance, wash 
out the stain upon my reputation, Oh! how 
gladly will seek those associates who once los 
ed me so tenderly.—My poor mother is gone,- 
and to you, sir, I am much indebted—t have 
nothing to give you in return but the warm gr- 
titude of an almost broken heart.’ 

My thoughts at this time were far above the 
sordid speculations of business—the lamb was 
restored to the fold, | was happy. 

* 


Ng the slreaa, 
ng angel? Father! ¢ 
us? had you not hon 


It was a cold night in December last, when | 
was passing through one of the bye streets of 
our city, on my return home. The wind whis 
tled shrill, and the pavements were covered 
with snow and sleet, and it was only through 
the feeble aid of a few solitary lamps, that l 
could selecta path sufficiently trust-worthy. 

‘Mister!’ exc'aimed a voice at my side, asf 
~passed a lamp post. 

*Who’s there?’ 

‘Oh! mister, hav’nt you got a levy to give 
poor body who is perishing with cold and hun- 
ger?’ 

‘Woman!’ exclaimed I, discovering that 
was a female that spoke, ‘go to the watchhouse 
there you can obtain warm lodgings.’ 

‘I go to the watchhouse!—I reckon yo" 
like to catch me going there—the old rasc#! 
know me too well; and whenever they catch ™ 
drunk, they kick and jirk me about so that 
don’t get over it fora month of Sundays! bh 
come, mister, give us a devy —you know you's 
got plenty of ’em.’ 

A horrible thought came over me as the aba" 
doned wretch spoke—I drew near—the light 
the lamp fell full on her face—the vouce ¥° 
her’s—it was the Magdalen! But, heavem 
how changed, her heavy and_blood-shot 
appeared to be darting from their sockets") 
features, once so beautiful, were now bloate 
and haggerd—and her once dark and glossy - 
hung in rude aud frozen knots about her fore 
head, whereon Jay the brand of sin! 

‘Ellen!’—exclaimed I. 

‘Gad! you know me, do you” said she, sta" 
me wildly in the face. ‘Well, if! wasnt 
drunk as a fiddler, could soon tell you whoy 
was, for I’ve known a heap of men in my © 7 
Why so it is—I declare—it’s the little on 
that cured me of the Cholera! —O come, doctot 
give us a levy.’ 
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Mary, Queen of Scots. 

«Passages in the Life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots.”’ 

She knew that the child of her affections regarded 
affections as vile and worthless weeds! She 
sew that he was selfish, vain and heartless! She 
new that when she had toiled through many a sum- 
vers day, snd many a wintry night, in framing for 
yer beloved boy @ garment, embroidered with the 
iest of her poor skill, decked with every gem that 
vet remained to her of all her former pomp,—that 
“arment, the labour and at the’same time a solace to 
her imprisoned weariness—that garment, which a 
possessed even of one spark of human feeling, 
yould have cherished above the value of man’s loy- 
shy, or wornan’s love,—would have prized beyoud 
hrone or principality,—would have worshipped, as 
geond only to the God of his adoration,—that gar- 
nent, on a miserable pretext of court etiquette, was 
wurned to the heart broken captive, as a mere gift 
ofa ceremony, a thing under any cireumstances 
wjueless, but now impertinent, and ealling for con- 
tempt instead of gratitude! She knew that a single 
embassy—a single word from that child, whom she 
gill adored,—if conveyed to her relentless persecu- 
wrin the strong language of sincerity and zeal, if 
horne not by a fawning courtier, but by one of those 
high spirits whom Scotland had found ever ready at 
ver need, if enforeed by instant threats of war, 
yould have broken her fetters in a moment, and con- 
veyed her from the dungeons of Fotheringay to the 
wurts of Holyrood! All this she knew, bat her heart 
yould not know it. When all Europe rang with 
erses on the unnatural vacillation of that son; when 
wery Scottish heart, whatever might be its policy or 
isparty, despised this abject cringing; when Eliza- 
beili herself, while she flattered his vanity, and at- 
feted to honour and esteem his virtue, scoffed in 
er royal privacy at the tool she designed to use in 
public; Mary alone,—Mary, the only sufferer, the 
oily victim of his baseness,—still elung to the ima- 
ginstion of his probity, still adored the child, who 
vis driving her out, as the seape-goat of the Jews, 
wexpiate the sinsvof himself and his people, by her 
wn destruction, Bat it was not on James alone that 
her wayward memory was fixed. At a time when 
any soul less dauntless, any spirit less exalted, would | 
have shrunk beneath its load of sorrows, Mary had a | 
fond regret, a tear of sorrow, a sigh of sincere grati- 
wie, for every gallant lite that had devoted itself to 
vard from her that fate, which their united loyalty 
had failed only, to defer, not to avert. Chastelar 
passed before her with his tones of sweetest melan- 
tholy, and that unutterable love, which made him 
imoke blessings upon her, who doomed bim to the 
lock—and Darnley, as he had seemed in the few 
short hours, wher, be had been, when he deserved 
lobe, the idol of ber beart--and Bothwell the bold, 
te eloquent, the glorious, but the guilty Bothwell, 
er ruin and her betrayer—Douglass, the noble, hap- 
less Douglass, he who had riven the bolts of L chle- 
ren, and sent her forth to a short freedom and a 
worse captivity—Huntley, and Hamilton, and Sey- 
i, and Kirkaldy, the most formidable of her foes, 
ill he became the firmest of her friends, all passed 


wlion, 


Italy. 

BY THEODORE S, FAY. 
The fertility of Italy continues to charm me pow- 
fully, Nature is bursting with an irrepressible 
of beauty, Her treasures of folage, flowers, 
wd colours break out even to the water’s edge. The 
mal side hes buried under luxuriant verdure, The 
lilsare clothed to their pinnacles, and, with valley 
“plain, overflow with fresh and beautiful abun- 
Nee, Searcely a spot appears untouched with this 
“Wersal lavish profusion. Even stones, walls, and 
buildings—rude wells—broken gate- 
the arches that stride over the mountain 
ee immense massive stone bridges, which 
™ across the tinkling streams—all alike are bright 
bie golden tinge—some warm colouring 
tl ends most charmingly in to make a painting 
t00 Iresh, rich aud continuously breil iant for the 
“Yass. “The house tiles are touched with golden 
aa the merest hovel overrun with some verdure, 
ede! rocks, as if melted by the sunshine of a 
yield from their flinty bosoms 
mh teh, We, vod lie clothed with moss, or shaded 
lufis of fresh foliage and bright flowers that 
S'rom their casual clefts. Such a glowing world 
wweicence from the young artist’s peneil, ina 
were would be ascribed to the exuberance 
hide ul imagination, which time would gradually 
. na the soberness of nature. But let him dip 
he, vet hag the rainbow, and let his*soul be warm as 
Wines fe May not get tinges from his pallet nor 
lalisn neha his faney too rich for the glory of an 
autumn, when the yellow sunshine 
eas, whe # mountain chasm upon its tranquil 
MM the nu € the pearly skv bends far and pure above, 
Wave of the Mediterranean dies on the 

Y beach, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Life and Death. 
From “Dr. Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise.” 

On tracing living beings to their origin, the natur- 
alist learns thatevery individual vegetable and ani- 
mal takes its rise from an atom of imperceptible mi- 
nuteness, and gradually increases in bulk by succes- 
sive accretions of new matter, derived from foreign 
sources, and, by some refined, but unknown process, 
transmuted into itsown substance. ‘Ihen, following 
the progressive developement of the organs, he ob- 
serves them undergoing various modifications, as 
they are assuming new forms, which characterize 
certain definite epochs in the general growth of the 
system. Ina great number of instances, especially 
among the lower order of animals, he witnesses the 
same individual being acting, in its time, a variety of 
different parts; often reappearing on the stage of life 
with new organs, new faculties, and new conditicns 
of existence, and undergoing metamorphoses as com- 
plete as any that liave been depicted in the tables of 
antiquity. The period at length arrives when the 
animal, having completed its growth, attains the ma- 
turity of its being, and acquires the full possession 
of its powers. soo organ in succession has re- 
ceived its entire developement, and has usited its 
energies with those which had been betore perfect- 
ed. Yet, however complete the arrangements that 
have thus been established, it is still necessary, in 
order to preserve the whole system in that state in 
which it may be capable of exercising the furctions 
of life, that the materials which compose its fabric 
should undergo a certain slow but constant renova- 
tion; and the same eircle of actions and reactions 
which have brought it to its state of perfection must 
continue to be repeated, in order that a due propor- 
tion may be maintained bétween the consumption 
and supply of these materials. Inthe course of a 
certain time, however, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, this equilibrium begins to fail; 
the energies of the system <lecline, and the processes 
of nutrition are insufficient to repair the waste in 
he subsistence of the body. The fluids are dissi- 
pated faster than they ean be renewed; the channels 
through which they circulate are more and more ob- 
structed, and at length ceased to be pervious; and the 
solids gradually become hard and rigid. As in a 
machine of which the wheels are worn aud the 
springs have lost their elastic force, so in the animal 
body at an advanced age, the slightest additional im- 
pediment that occurs will stop the movemeots of the 
whole system; and, when once stopped, their renew- 
alisimpossible. Nature has thus assigned to every 
living being, a certain period as the utmost extent of 
its duration. Even when exempt from external in- 
terference, all are doomed to perish, soorer or later- 
by the slow but unerring operation of the same in- 
ternal causes which originally effected their develop- 
ment and growth, and which are inseparably inter. 
woven with the conditions of their existence. 


The Waste of Life. 
BY DR, FRANKLIN, 

“Amergus was a gentleman of good estate; he was 
bred to no business, and could not contrive how to 
waste his hours agreeably; he had no relish for the 
proper works of life, nor any taste for the improve- 
ments of his mind; be spent generally ten hours of the 
tour-and twenty in bed, he dozed away two or three 
more on his couch, and as many more were dissolv- 
ed in good liquor every evening, if he met with a 
compsny of hisown humour. ‘Thus he made a shift 
| to wear off ten years of his life since the paternal es- 
tate tell into his hands, One evening, as he was mus- 
ing alone, his thoughts happened to take a most un- 
usual turn, for they cast a glance backward, and he 
| began to reflect on bis manner of lite. He bethought 
to himself, what a number of beings had been made 
a sacrifice of to support his carcass, and how much 
corn and wine had beén mingled with these offerings 
aod he set himself to compute what he had devoured 
| since he came to the age of a man, 

**About a dozen feathered crestures, small and 
great, have, one week with another,’ said he, ‘given 
up their lives to prolong mine; which, in ten years, 
smounts to at least six thousand, Fifty sheep have 
been sxerificed in a year, with a hecatomb of black 
cattle, that I might have the choicest parts offered 
| weekly upon my table. Thus a thousand beasts out 
| of the flock and herd, have been slain in ten years 
time to feed me, besides what the forest has supplied 

me with, Many hundreds ot fishes have, in all their 
| varieties, been vobbed of life for my repast; and of 
| the smallest fry some thousands, A measure of corn 
would hardly suffice me with fine flour for a month’s 
provision, and this arises to above six seore bushels; 
and many hogsheads of wine, and other liquors, have 
passed through this body of mine; this wretched 
strainer of meat and drink! And what have | done, 
all this time, tor God or man? What a vast profu- 
sion of good things upon a useless life and worthless 
liver! ‘There is not the meanest creature among all 
those which | have devoured, but what hath anewer- 
ed the end of its création better than L. It was made 
to support human nature, and it bath done so. Every 
crab and oyster L have eat, and every grain of corn | 
have devoured, hath filled up iis place in the rank of 
beings with more propricty than | have done. Oh! 
shametul waste of lite and tifne.’ 

**In short, he carried on his moral reflections with 
so just and severe a force of reason as constrained 
him to change his whole course of life, to break off 
his follies st once, and to apply himself to gain some 
useful knowledge, when he was more than thirty 
yearsof age. He lived many following years with 
the character of a worthy man and anexcellent chvis- 


tian. He died with a peaceful conscience, and the | 
tears of his country were dropped upon his tomb.— 
The world, that knew the whole series of his life, | 
were amazed at the mighty change; they beheld him | 
as a wonder of reformation; while he himself con- | 
fessed and adorned the divine power and merey that | 
had transformed him from a brute to a man. 

this was a single instance, and we may al- 
most venture to write ‘miracle’ upon it. Are there 
not numbers in this degenerate age whose lives have 


run to atter waste, without the least tendency to use- 
fulness?” 


Mrs. Siddons’ Appearance in London. 
[From her own Memoranda. ] 

I was truly grieved (she says in her Memoran- 
da) to leave my kind friends at Bath, and was 
also fearful that the power of my voice was not 
equal to filling a London theatre. My friends, 
too, were also doubtful; but I soon had reason 
to think that the bad construction of the Bath 
theatre, and not the weakness of my voice, was 
the cause of our mutual fears. On the 10th of 
October, 1782, I made my first new appearance 
at Drury Lane, with my own dear beautiful 
boy, then but eight years old, in Southerne’s 
tragedy of “Isabella.” This character was ju- 
diciously recommended to me by my kind friend 
Mr. Sheridan, the father of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who had seen me in that play at Bath. 
The interest he took in my success was like that 
of a father. 

For a whole fortnight before this (to me) me- 
morable day, I suffered from nervous agitation 
more than can be imagined. No wonder! for 
my own fate, and that of my little family hung 
upon it. Ihad quitted Bath where all my ef- 
forts had been unsuccessful, and I feared lest a 
second failure in London might influence the 
public mind greatly to my prejudice, in the 
event of my return from Drury Lane, disgraced 
as I formerly had been. In due time I was sum 
moned to the rehearsal of “Isabella.” Who can 
imagine my terror’ I feared to utter a sound 
above an audible whisper; but by degrees en- 
thusiasm cheered me into a forgetfulness of my 
fears, and I unconsciously threw out my voice, 
which failed not to be heard in the remotest 
part of the house, by a friend who kindly un- 
dertook to ascertain the happy circumstance. 
The countenances, no less than tears and flatter- 
ing encouragements of my companions, embol- 
dened me more and more; and the second re. 
hearsal was even more. affecting than the first. 
Mr. King, who was then manager, was loud in 
his applauses. The second rehearsal took place 
on the 8th of October, 1782, and on the evening 
of that day I was seized with a nervous hoarse- 
ness, which made me extremely wretched; for 
I dreaded being obliged to defer my appearance 
on the 10th, longing, as I most earnestly did, at 
least to know the worst. & went to bed, there- 
fore, in a state of dreadful suspense. Awaking 
the next morning, however, though out of rest- 
less, unrefreshing sleep, | found, upon speak- 
ing to my husband, that my voice was very much 
clearer. ‘This, of course, was a great comfort 
to me, and, moreover, the sun, which had been 
completely obscured for many days, shone 
brightly through my curtains. I hailed it, 
though fearfully, yet thankfully, as a happy 
omen; and even now [am not ashamed of this 
(as it may perhaps be called) childish supersti- 
tion. On the morning of the 10th, my voice 
was most happily, perfectly restored; and again 
‘The blessed sun shone brightly on me.’ On this 
eventful day my father arrived to comfort me, 
and to be a witness of my trial. He accompa- 
nied me to my dressing-room at the theatre. 
There he left me; and I, in one of what I call 
my desperate tranquillities, which usually im- 
press me under terrific circumstances, there 
completed my dress, to the astonishment of my 
attendants, without uttering one word, though 
often sighing most profoundly. 

At length I was called to my fiery trial. I 
found my venerable father behind the scenes, 
little less agitated than myself. The awful con- 
sciousness that one is the sole subject of atten- 
tion to that immense space, lined as it were with 
human intellect from top to bottom, and all 
around, may perhaps be imagined, but can never 
be described, and by me can never be forgotten 

Of the general effect of this night’s perform- 
ance I need not speak: it has already been 
publicly recorded. Lreached my own quiet fire- 
side, on retiring from the scene of reiterated 
shouts and plaudits. I was half dead; and my 
joy and thankfulness were of too solemn and 
overpowering a nature to admit of words, or 
even tears. My father, my husband, and myself 
sat down toa frugal neat supper, in a silence 


uninterrupted, except by exclamations of glad- 


ness from Mr. Siddons. My father enjoyed his 
refreshments; but occasionally stopped 

and, laying down his knife and fork, lifting up 
his venerable face, and throwing back his,silver 
hair, gave way to tears of happiness. We soon 
parted for the night, and I, wdrn out with con 
tinually broken rest and laborious exertion, af- 
ter an hour’s retrospection, (who can conceive 
the intenseness of that reverie’) fell into a 
sweet and profound sleep, which lasted to the 
middle of the next day. I arose alert in mind 
and body. 


A DUEL AT ST. DOMINGO. 
Translated from Le Courier des Etas Unis, for 
the Times. 

Some years previous to the negro insurrection 
at St. Domingo, aided and seconded by England, 
in hatred for the succours which France had 
supplied New England with during the war of 
independence, this fine French colony was at its 
summit of grandeur and prosperity. Culture 
and industry had amassed for it-more gold than 
its mines could furnish to the avaricious Span- 
iards; this metal was in active circulation, and 
with it advanced luxury and the superfluities of 
pleasures. Beneath the burning sky of the tro- 
pic, passions naturally warm, become inflamed 
and ungovernable, when wealth, which alone is 
able to generate them, comes and offers new in- 
ventives. 

At the period of which I have to speak, 1788, 
the passion which predominated amongst the 
rich inhabitants of St. Domingo, was that of 
gaming. But those games where calculation or 
address equalized the chances of fortune, could 
not suffice them for their love of play: there 
must needs be some of those games where 
chances would govern every combination of the 
mind, at those games where heaps of gold mount 
upon the table, where a throw of the die would 
stagger a fortune, or in like manner accumulate 
an enormous sum. It was at dice in fact that 
the gamesters sought for feelings capable of 
stimulating their dull senses, and it was not un- 
usual to see a whole plantation, a cargo of ne- 
groes, cast as a stake upon the fatal board. 
They would throw upon the table some dozen 
dice, mix them, and the player would pick up 
at hazard with his dice box three by which 
he could learn his fate. 

Well, then, in 1788 (trusting to my memory) 
there served in capacity of captain, in the regi- 
ment of Port-au-Prince, the son of a rich sugar 
merchant belonging to the colony. Captain 
Severy numbered twenty-five or six years, and 
in addition to being placed at the head of a 
large fortune, had, by inclination, embraced the 
military profession. None could rival his address 
at small sword, none surpass his dexterity at 
pistol; at once, brave even to rashpess, he did 
not disaquse his fatal skill, and in general could 
make good spert of those who dared to measure 
with him; he was boasting even to insolence, 
had scarcely among his numerous duels received 
any scratches, and had already left a long track 
of blood in society. Still he possessed good 
qualities. Severy was more dreaded than be. 
loved; for his frankness, his sense of right, could 
not restrain his fatal penchant for duelling. Is 
it necessary to add he was a gamester? 

One evening, in a public house, a place of re- 
sort for the gamblers of Port au-Prince, the in- 
mates were amusing themselves at gourdailler 
till the society was sufficiently numerous to ani- 
mate the play. In these gaming receptacles 
they style gourdailler, simply playing gourdes, 
(dollars) which was, in then slang phrase, throw- 
ing snow balls till the party arrived. An officer 
of the French marine, captain of a frigate, who 
had been residing for some time in their colony, 
entered at this moment into the gambling room, 
In passing a table where they were playing, he 
gave a look, and perceived some picces of mo- 
ney before the players. 

**Who makes up the game?” cried a voice. 

“1,” replied the captain, (whose name has 
escaped me.) He then came and carelessly 
threw a dice, then turned away to a sideboard to 
finish his glass of lemonade; meanwhite, the 
gamblers continued the play. 

**Commandant, you have won,” exclaimed 
Severy, who was one of the players; “ pick up 
the stakes;” and he pushed towards his fortu- 
nate adversary several heaps of gold. 

At the sight of this immense sum, the French. 
officer, who fancied but to have risked a few 
dollars, recoiled in amazement; then pushin 
back the tray of gold which was presented him, 
“1 should believe myself wanting in delicacy, 
were Lto appropriate that sum as having law 
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fully gained it. ”Tis but right to tell you, gen- 
tlemen, that in making up the game, | thought 
to have risked but the moderate sum which I 
had perceived upon the table. neither wish, 
nor ought to regard that gold as my own.” 

“ Take it, Sir,” says Captain Severy. ‘‘You 
have as much right to it as you would have had 
to pay, had you lost.” ale 

“You deceive yourself, if you imagine that: I 
should not have believed my honour stained in 
refusing to acquit a debt which I had not con- 
tracted, and consequently I should stain it by 
appropriating a sum I had not gained.” ia 

‘You would have paid, Mr. Commandant, 
returned Severy, elevating his voice and laying 
stress upon the words: ** You would have paid. 
*Tis 1 who tell you.” 

There was in the language, and still more in 
the Captain’s tone, an idea of provocation which 
did not escape the marine officer. He likewise 
retorted in a bitter tone, and it was soon. too 
late, when the friends of the two gamesters 
were willing to interfere, to prevent an awk- 
ward result. Each of the parties considered 
himself so grossly insulted that any medium to 
their respective wrongs became impossible, and 
a duel inevitable. 

“Sir,” says Severy to his opponent, “ not 
wishing to have over you the advantage which 
every body knows my address at the sword and 
pistol would give me, I ought to offer you more 
equal terms. Let a loaded pistol be brought 
here immediately, a throw of the die, shall de- 
cide which of us shall blow out the brains of th 
other.” 

Agreed. ‘ 

A thrill of horror pervaded them all; some 
took themselves off, trembling, not wishing to 
be witness of the bloody drama which was in 
preparation; others, animated with the feeling 
of brutal curiosity, formed a close circle around 
the gamesters, who seated in face of each other, 
and separated by a table four feet wide, were 
watching the preliminaries of the duel. Mean- 
time a third person loaded the fatal weapon in 
presence of Severy and the French officer, a 
deadly silence reigned throughout the assem- 
ble, and the calm was unbroken save by some 
words devoid of spleen, exchanged between 

the adversaries, who alone appeared to have 
retained their sang froid during this tragical 
moment. 

As soon as the pistol was ready, the parties 
took it and examined if all was right, then lay- 
ing it down upon the table, where two hands 
full of dice were scattered, each took up three 
with his dice-box. It was decided that the 
French officer should have the first throw. He 
then shakes with a firm hand the box which 
might render or deprive him of the speech of 
life; he throws the dice, which the eager looks 
of the dumb circle closely follow. 

“Eleven!” 

*?Tis good play, Commandant,” spoke 
Severy, suspending his throw of the dice; “ the 
chances are for you. Hear me: if the hazard 
favours you, as it seems to promise, no pity nor 
mercy for me, for here | declare, upon my 
honour, you need not expect it from me, should 
Ihave a finer play than you. [ hold him a 
coward, the one ef us two, who shull spare the 
other.” 

** Play, sir, I don’t stand in need of your im- 
pertinent advice to inform me what I have to 
do.” 

Severy, with an ironical smile on his lips, 
tosses three ivory cubes, which, after describ- 
ing three slightly diverging rays, stop, and show 
fifteen at pair-royal. 

Immediately the circle widens, quitting the 
side of the French officer, who, finding himself 
alone in front of his enemy, in a measure favour- 
ed, rises, and assumes the firm attitude of a 
braye man. 

“ Your life is my property, sir,” says Severy, 
throwing down the dice box, and seizing the 

istol; ** recommend your soul to God.” 

* Well, sir, fire, then,” replies the comman- 
dant, laying his hand upon his heart,—* fire! an 
honest man is at all times ready to die!” 

He had not time to finish. The ball of Severy 
had shattered his skull, and dispersed his brains 
amongst the curious gazers, frozen with horror. 

After this shocking duel, where, in general 
opinion, all blame was attached to Severy, that 
officer, already dreaded by his companions, im- 
pressed them still more with a strong feeling of 
repugnance. Assiduously avoided by every one 
of good repute, he returned to his fellow citizens, 
hate for hate—disdain for disdain; and when the 
insurrection broke out in St. Domingo, he joined 


the enemies’ ranks, when he fought in command 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


under orders of the English general, Maitland. 
There he showed proofs, more than once, not 
only of extreme bravery, but of *great skill in 
stratagem. It was to him that the insurgents 


owe nearly all their success up to the last en- 
gagement near Tiburon, when he was killed by 
a ball in the side, at the moment when victory 
J. G. W 


had declared for him. 


To——_. 
* BY LORD BYRON, 


The sun is in the west, 
The stars are on the 
Each kindly hand I’ve pressed, 
And now—farewell to thee! 
Our cup of parting done, 
the darkest 1 can sip, 
And I’ve pledged them every one, 
With my beart and with my lip; 
But I came to thee the last 
That in sadness we might throw 
One look o’er the past 
Together—ere I go. 


I met thee in my spring, 

When my heart was like the fly 
That on its airy wing 

Sports the live long summer by; 
I loved thee with the love 

Of a wild and burning boy, 
Thy being was inwove 

With wy grief and with my joy. 
Thou wert to me a star 

In the silence of the night,— 
A thing to see from far, 

With a fear—and a delight. 


The hour of joy is gone— 

When man and man depart, 
The deep wrung hand alone 

May tell the anguish’! heart; 
No tear may stain the eye, 

And their parting look must be 
Like the stillness of the sky, 

Ere the storm has swept the sea: 
But when we say tarewell 

To her we love the best 
One bitter tear may swell 

Nor shame the stoutest breast. 


I would not that my name 
Should ever meet thine ear; 

I have smiles for men’s acclaim, 
For their censures not a fear: 

Nor would I, when thy home 
Looks joyously and bright, 

That the thought of me should come 
To sadden thy delight; 

1 would dwell a thing apart, 
For thy spirit to desery,— 

A brightness on thy heart, 
A shadow on thine eye. 


When the wine enp circles round, 
1 will quaff it with the rest, 
Bat thy name will never sound 
At the revel or the feast; 
But withhim who shares my heart, 
When the banquet hall is lone, 
In one deep cup ere we part, 
We will pledge thee, lovely one! 
Thy name li murmur then 
With a prayer, if heav’n allow, 
To embrace thee once again 
As close as | do now, 


Beloved one—tarewell ! 

And though no hope be gi 
Thy name shall be hg 

‘To turn my thoughts to Heaven; 
And thy memory to me, 

What the dew is to the rose, 
It shall come as gratefully 

In the hoar ot my repose; 
It shall be—what it has been— 

A lamp within a tomb— 
To burn---tho’ all unseen, 

To tight—tho’s but a gloom, 


When the shade is on thy dwelling, 
And the murmur on thine ear, 
When the breeze is roupd thee swelling, 
And the landscape dark and drear; 
When no lover is beside thee 
To fla.ter and to smile, 
When there be none to guide thee, 
And many to beguile, 
When wither’d is the token, 
And all unlink’d the chain, — 
With a faith unwarp’d—unbroken, 


I may kneel to thee again. 


NIGH? 
From the New York Kaickerbacker, 
Why should I seek my rest? 
My thoughts are tranquil now; 
And pleasant scenes in Memory’s track, 
And gentle hours come thronging back, 


‘orgotten long ago— 
Till dreaming, waking, I am blest! 


The holy, pensive Night! 
Away with sleep for me— 
I love the thoughts that roand me press, 
The mystery, andthe loneliness— 
The varied fantasy 
That come when vanishes the light. 


The day! the day! | fear! 
With all its bitter, “carking care,” 
Its weary round of toil—its gain, 
kts strife, its pleasure, and its pain— 
Its many thorns, that wear 


Into the siruggting soul, and rankle there. 


Its heartless, hollow mirth, 
Its tempting voice, that to the ear will come; 
Its gay delusions, soon to pass away— 
Betore the sun-set tells of closing day: 
Its rudely mingled bum, 
Bringing the soaring spirit to the earth. 


Oh no! the busy day 
Hath few bright spells, like thee, most holy 
Night— 
Few anems of Heaven—no deep and thrilling tone, 
Soothing the chilled heart and the spirit lone: 
Telling of worlds of light, 
Where yet cur wandering steps may find a way. 


Deep night! One breath of ‘hine 
On the flushed brow, falls like a cheerful spell: 
There drops a healing balsam from thy wing: 
A gift of thought, ot peace, ’tis thine to bring, 
Sounding the heart’s deep well— 
Lighting its depths with many a ray divine! 


Then shall I call it given 
For sleep, and seek my rest, this holy time— 
While the deep stars are looking trom on high, 
Stop the thrilling ear and close the musing eye? 
is there not vow some heart that once with 
mine 
Did mingle, watching the wide, solemn heaven? 


Give me, fond Memory, but one music tone— 
Give one bright presence back. Now wave thy 
wand! 
Yet rain upon the ruined shrine thy glow, 
As if upon the sweet wild flowers that blow 
Far midst the rocky cliffs, in mine own land, 
Freshly and fair—the passing moon beams shone. 


Oh Night! thine is the power 
‘Yo call long vanished scenes around the soul, 
With a new beauty—link the broken chain 
Once mere, aud weave the silken bond again, 
That o’er our spirits held a blest conwol, 
youth’s fair morving hour, 


Then is it not most meet > 
‘That to tlie dreamer o’er vain hopes, but high, 
And to the secker alter visions gone— 
The pensive, lonely wanderer, whose home 
Gleams not as once upon his waking eye, 
Nigut should be sweet? 


THE RAINBOW. 
BY FELICIA HEMANS, 


‘Ido set my bow inthe cloud, and itshatl be a 
token of a covenant between me aud the earth.”— 
GEN, 1x, 15. 


Soit falls the wild reviving shower 
From summer’s changetul skies; 

And ram drops bend each trembling flow’r, 
They tinge with richer dyes, 


Soon shall their genial iufluence call 
A thousand buds to day, 

Which, wanting but that balmy fall, 
In hidden hesuty lay, 


E’en now full many a blossom’s bell 
With fragrance fills the shade; 

And verdure clothes each grassy dell, 
Io brighter tints arrayed. 


But mark that arch of varied hue 
From heaven to earth is bowed! 

Haste! ere it vanish, haste to view 
The rainbow in the cloud! 


How bright its glory! there behold 
‘Lhe emerald’s verdant rays; 

The topaz blendsits hue of goid 
With the deep raby’s blaze, 


Yet not alone to charm thy sight 
Was given the vision fair; 

Gaze on chat arch of colored light, 
And read God’s mercy there. 


It tells us that the mighty deep, 
Fast by the Eternal chain’d, 

No more o’er earth’s domain shall sweep, 
Awtul and onrestrain’d. 


It tells that seasons, heat and cold, 
Fix’d by hig povereign will, 

Shall, in thei ourse, bid man behold 
Seed time and harvest still. 


That still the flower shal! deck ~ 
When vernal yrs blow: 

That still the vine sts fruit shall yield, 
When autumn sunbeams glow, 


Then, child of that fair earth, which yet 
Smiles with each charm endow 

Bless thou his name, whose merey ‘eet 
The rainbow in the cloud, 


On Thursday morning, 28th uit. by the Rey 
Morehouse, Dr. C, LEE, of London, Upper ¢ 
Miss R. STOUR BOR. of Mount Holly 

On Thursday, 14th ult. by the Rev. Mr 
L. NELTT. to MARY. LAMBERT, Kelly, 

At Triadeiphia, Outgomery count 
Monday evening, instant, by the on 
NAH LOUISA, youngest daughter of ’ 
the former piace. Joseph Gilpig, of 

On the @th instant, by the Right Rey. Rj 
HENRY REED, to ABETH WHITE 
daugtter of the late BE. Browsen, Esq. 

On Sunday, 3ist ult. by the Right Rew Bisho 
Mr. NBAL CAMPBELL, of Southwark, to Min aan 
youngest daughter of John M Masters, of this city ARAH 

On the morning of the 9th inst by the Rey David B 
Gilmer, ROBERT LOCKE, of Marfreestorg’ Tennesse 
RETTA KR. SMITH, of this city, 

Saturday, 6th inst. by John Laws, Alderman 
JOHN L. BESWICK, to Miss RACHEL rk 
of Burlington couuty, N. J. BORDEN, bo 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. William A. Ww 
SAMUEL TOWNSEND, to Miss ANN’ 
dauginer of Thomas Vaughan, Esq. all of Kensington, 

On the evening of the 27th ult. by the Rev. Geo. Ohgs 
dier, Mr. DANEL MILLER BAKER, to Miss BERTHA 
WILLIAMS, both of the connty of Philadelphia. 

On the 3ist alt. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. RORT 
CORNWALL, to Miss SUSANNA CAROLINE BELL 
both of this city. 

On the 9th instant, by the Rev. John C 
AUGUSTUS H. CANNON, to Miss REGINA HUehiet 
both of this city, oil 

At Frankford, on the 30th ult. by George K. Budd 
Mr. MARIS W. LEWIS, to Miss SIDNEY B. SIMMoN 
both of Darby, Delaware county, Pa. a 

On the 6th instant, by Alderman Geyer, HOR 
JORDON, to ELIZABETH FRANK, both of this = . 

Yesterday morning, 11th inst. at Kensington, by the 
Rev. George Boyd, JOHN P. Bo MAXWELL, Ba. 
Belvidere, New Jersey, to SARAH, daughter of the lay 
John C, Browne. 

On the 22d of July last, by the Rev. Charles Pitman. 
HENRY KENNEDY, to Miss ELIZABETH COMLEY 
both of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. W.H 
Furness, GRORGE W. FAIRMAN, to ELLEN M. 
ter of the late Sidney Gardiner. 

On the 9th inst by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, EDWARD 
WHITESIDES, to ANN, daughter of Isaac Prince. 

At Prospect Hill, near Creagerstown, on Tnesday,& 
inst. by the Rev. Ehas Heiner, the Rev. J. W. HOPP 
MEIER, Pastor of the Glade Charge. and son of the Rer 
J. H. Hoffmeier, of the city of Lancaster, to Mise ANN 
daughter of tve late George Zitamerman, near Creagers 
town, Frederick county, Md. 

On the evening of the J1th instant, by John Swift, Bee 
Mayor, JACOB M. ELLJs, to HANNAH, daughter of the 
late Joseph Pryor, all of thus city. 

On the Iith instant, by the Rev. John Chamber, Mr 
ALEXANDER RIGG, to Miss HANNAH MITLAN, al 
of this city. 

On the Sth inst. by the Rev. J. L. Dagg, Captain JOHN 
MOOK E, of Ripley, Ohio, to Mrs. TH&ODOSIO B. REES 
formerly of Pemberton, N. J. 

On the 10th instant, at Friends’ Meeting House, Border 
town, N. J, WARNER JUSTICE, of Philadelphia, 
HULAH, caughter of Isaac Thorn, Jr. of the former place 

Died: 

On Saturday morning, THOMAS JENKS FELL, aged 
29 years, 

On Wednesday evening, 3d instant, at his residence! 
Che-nut street, CHEVALIER DE BERNABEU, 
G-neral of Spain, in the 03d year of his age. 

On Sunday evening, 7th inst. affer a long and sever 
iliness, Mr. GEORGE POULSON, of this city, on the 
year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Sunday morning, in the 24th year of be 
age, Miss JANE, daughter of Saiuel Bell, 

On Sunday morning, after a short illness, in the 10m 
vear of his age, CHALbS TOY, 

Of marasmus, MARY, infant daughter of John @ 
Campbell, aged 17 months. 

On Saturday, 6th inst. atfer a few hours illness, CARO 
LINE, youngesi child of John B Sewall, aged 5 year. 

On the 7tu wet, MARY ELENTHERA, eldest daugh 
of Paul 3. Brown. 

Un the &th instant, Mr THOMAS SHAW, in the® 
year of bis age. 

On Tuesday morning, 9h inst. EDWARD LOWNE 
silver smith, in the 44d year of his age. 

On the Sth inst. at Frankford, Pa. in prospect of a giot 
ous immortality, WILLIAM HUCKEL, aged 75 year 


“Who can now lament the lot, 
Of a Saint in Christ deceas’d? 
Let the world who know us not, 
Call us hopeless and unblest; 
When from flesh the spirit freed, 
Hastens homeward to return, 
Mortals ery ‘a man 1s dead;’ 
Angels sing ‘ a child is born, 


On Monday morning, Mr. JOHN IRVINE. 

On the inst VINCENT L. WILLI \MSON of 
United States Navy, only son of Nicholas G. W iiliamso® 
of Wilmington, Del. 

On Thursday, 5th inst. son of 
H. Craig, . aged 2 years and 4 months. 

At Menapten. on the 4th inst. JOSEPH C. infant 
of John J. and Maria Palmer, aged 21 month. 
At Loursville, (Ky.) on the 20th alt. after 

severe illness, in the 54th year of her age, MART 
wife of John Ballance, late of Wilmington, Del. = 

On the 24th ultimo at an advanced age, Mrs. LEN 
widow of the late Major David Lenox, of the Revoluon 

Army. 
at Trieste, on the 6th July. in the 24th year of — 
ANGELICA, daughter of the late Capt. Alexander 
f this cit 
. On Thursday morning, in the 69th year of his age, C8 
DANIEL FARLEY, formerly of Newburyport, Mass. 
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